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THE COMMON FATE OF ALL THINGS FAIR. 


So strange it seems to me 
Beauty should perishably find its close 
That sometimes, looking on a girl’s gold 
hair, 
That sometimes, looking on a perfect rose, 
I see in it the loss that is to be 
And am made mournful by its being fair. 


It cannot be but pain, 
Wondering how showed some loveliest face 
of yore, 
To think, ‘‘’fis gone that was so exaqui- 
site; 
Delight went from the world that comes no 
more — 
Some other, but not ever that again. 
Dead; and we could have been so glad of 
it?” 


But there’s a sadder sense 
When loveliness is lapsing to decay, 
The flower grown sere that was so sweet a 
rize, 
The face that made men’s sunshine fallen and 


grey. 
Oh loss, that fair should fade ere it goes 


hence, 
Should change forgotten in Time’s dusk 
disguise ! 


Saddest of all is this, 
The while one’s eyes gaze happy even to tears, 
To have it in one’s heart ‘*‘ And this fair 
thing, 
Except it die too early, nears and nears 
A time that shall transform it all amiss, 
The time of warping and blurred wither- 
ing.”’ 


Saddest of all is this: 
Yet how not sometimes spoilt delight with 
thought, 
Measuring the beauty by the loss for aye, 
Since its completing points its road to Nought, 
Since having been lurks waiting for what 


Woe’s me, that fair is fair for but its day! 
Good Words. AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


THE LADY SORROW. 


THE Lady Sorrow came to me; 

Her lips were wan, her pace was slow; 
She carried rue and rosemary, 

And sad her accents were, and low. 


The wind rose in a gust of sighs, 
The clouds broke in a storm of tears; 
And she too wept, for in her eyes 
Were met the woes of many years. 


I rose to meet her; and I knew 

In that dark hour she brought my doom: 
**T know thee by thy gathered rue, 

I ask not wherefore thou art come.”’ 


ALL THINGS FAIR, ETC, 


She took my hand; her palm was chill ; 
She led me on through thorns and mire, 
By swampy fen and windy hill, 
O’er fields of snow and lakes of fire. 


At last she brought me to a wood; 
The boughs grew thick, no light came 
through ; 
She stayed and kissed me as I stood; 
She passed before I saw or knew. 


And, with that chrism upon my brow, 
Forward I went: the dark grew light; 

By firm wide paths I journeyed now, 
With snowdrops sown and aconite. 


And out into the busy world 
I pressed with eager heart and feet ; 
From cottage roofs the thin smoke curled; 
The cock crew loud, the flowers bloomed 
sweet. 


And every worker that I met 
Smiled back in answering sympathy — 
‘* Her sign is on thy forehead set ; 
Who comes to all has been with thee.”’ 
Chambers’ Journal. 


BALLADE OF WINTER. 


THE city once again doth wear 
Her wonted dress of Winter’s bride; 
Her mantle woven of misty air, 
With saffron sunlight faintly dyed. 
She sits above the seething tide, 
Of all her summer robes forlorn, 
And dead is all her summer pride — 
The leaves are off Queen Mary’s Thorn! 


All round the landscape stretches bare, 
The bleak fields lying far and wide 
Monotonous, with here and there 
A lone tree on a lone hillside. 
No more the land is glorified 
With golden gleams of ripening corn; 
Scarce is a cheerful hue descried — 
The leaves are off Queen Mary’s Thorn! 


For me I do not greatly care 
Though leaves be dead and mists abide, 
To me the place is thrice as fair 
In winter as in summer-tide; 
With kindlier memories allied 
Of pleasure past and pain o’erworn, 
What care I though the earth may hide 
The leaves from off Queen Mary’s Thorn? 


ENVoY. 
Thus I unto my friend replied 
When on a chill late autumn morn 
He pointed to the tree and cried — 
‘* The leaves are off Queen Mary’s Thorn! ” 





Longman’s Magazine. R. F. MurRrRAY. 
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LE COMTE DE COMINGES. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE COURT 
OF CHARLES II. 

DURING the first five years following 
upon the restoration of the Stuarts France 
was represented in England by men of 
importance as diplomatists and soldiers, 
such as Godefroy Comte d’Estrades, Gas- 
ton Comte de Cominges and others, whose 
correspondence is still kept in the archives 
of the French Foreign Office. With the 
exception of some extracts printed by 
Lord Braybrooke and by the Comte de 
Baillon, the bulk of this correspondence 
has been allowed to remain unpublished 
to the present day. Having had, recently, 
to read it, it seemed to me that, apart 
from the purely political and diplomatic 
point of view, many passages in those offi- 
cial despatches, especially when the am- 
bassadors spoke more freely their mind 
and gave their opinions on the men and 
institutions of the country, deserved to be 
better known. To fulfil this object I se- 
lected the following extracts, which, bear- 
ing as they do on important persons and 
events, on men of letters and court beau- 
ties, on the British Parliament and the 
British navy, on lord mayors and city ban- 
quets, on English fogs and on the great 
plague, correct, confirm, or complete, on 
several points, Pepys, Evelyn, and Gra- 
mont. 


I. 
THE WATTEVILLE AFFAIR. 


On the morning of the roth of October 
(N.S.), 1661, Mr. Pepys rose very early ; it 
was five o’clock, and the moon still shone 
in the sky. He had much to do, business 
to transact and things curious to observe. 
On this day the Swedish envoy was to 
make his entrée, and there was to be “a 
fight for the precedence” between the 
French and the Spanish ambassadors. 
Nothing could better enliven the dull 
Streets of the town than such a fray, and 
therefore Mr. Pepys was all the day long 
On tip-toe. 

As soon as morning light came there 
was a great noise of “soldiers and people 
running up and down the street ;” and Mr. 
Pepys hastened to and fro and bustled 
about as best he could. He peered at 
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“the Spanish ambassadors and at the 
French, and there saw great preparations 
on both sides; but the French made the 
most noise and ranted most, but the other 
made no stir almost at all; so that I was 
afraid the other would have too great a 
conquest over them.” Bent upon making 
a day of it (as indeed it was in the history 
of the French and Spanish kingdoms), he 
ran to Cheapside, as soon as he had had 
his meal, there to hear that “the Spanish 
hath got the best of it, and kill three of the 
French coach-horses and several men, and 
is gone through the city next to our king’s 
coach; at which it is strange to see how 
all the city did rejoice.” Not so strange, 
however, for “ we do naturally all love the 
Spanish, and hate the French.” 

“As I am in all things curious,” Mr. 
Pepys continues, writing at a time of the 
day when it was not so well known as itis 
now that he was, indeed, curious in all 
things, “I ran after them, through all the 
dirt and the streets full of people, till at 
last, at the Mewes, I saw the Spanish 
coach go, with fifty drawn swords at least 
to guard it, and our soldiers shouting for 
joy. And so I followed the coach, and 
then met it at York House, where the am- 
bassador lies; and there it went in with 
great state.” After which this mouche du 
coche ran to “the French house,” to enjoy 
the discomfiture of the hated ones; anda 
treat it was to see them, “for they all look 
like dead men, and not a word among 
them, but shake their heads.” To make 
things complete, Mr. Pepys gathers and 
notes with delight that “the French were 
at least four to one in number, and had 
neare 100 case of pistols among them, and 
the Spaniards had not one gun among 
them; which is for their honor forever 
and the others’ disgrace.” He could now 
go home, “ having been very much daubed 
with dirt,” and triumph upon his wife, silly 
thing, who sided with the French —a re- 
sult, probably, of her being so well read in 
La Calprenéde and Scudéry. 

But, as “il n’est si beau jour qui ne 
méne sa nuit,” what was to be Spain’s 
honor forever did not long keep its lustre. 
Great was the anger of the young prince 
of twenty-three who reigned then over 
France. Contrary to the advice of his 
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Own minister, De Lionne, who was for a 
more conciliatory policy, he felt as if he 
had read Mr. Pepys’s own diary, and did 
not rest till he had washed away the mem- 
ory of this “disgrace.” His prompt action 
could be no surprise to his ambassador, 
Count d’Estrades, lieutenant-général de 
ses armées, and, later,a marshal of France 
— one of the promotion of eight that took 
place at the death of Turenne, “ la monnaie 
de M.de Turenne,” as they were called, 
being, however, no false coin, as Marshal 
de Luxembourg, who was one of them, 
took care to testify. The unpublished in- 
structions to D’Estrades when he was 
sent to England foresaw the very case that 
had happened, and showed that the matter 
would not be treated lightly. His Majesty 
enjoins 

& son Ambassadeur d’étre jaloux d’en con- 
server la dignité en Ja cour en laquelle il est 
envoyé, parce que c’est sur le maitre que re- 
jaillissent les injures qu’il y regoit, et qu’il est 
obligé d’en avoir les derniers ressentiments, 
non seulement parce que son Ministre a été 
maltraité, mais parce que sa propre dignité a 
été méprisée. 

And further on: 

Le Sieur d’Estrades en toutes rencontres 
conservera les prééminences qui sont dues au 
roi, ne se souffrant précéder par aucun am- 
bassadeur que celui seul de 1’Empereur, s’il 
en envoyait en Angleterre; souffrira & sa 
gauche l’Ambassadeur d’Espagne, comme 
ceux de tous les rois qui ne relevent leur cou- 
ronne immédiatement que de Dieu. Mais 
pour ceux de Venise. . . . il ne les souffrira 
que derriére lui. 

What followed is well known. While 
King Charles the Second asked the other 
great diarist of his time —that is, John 
Evelyn — to draw up a “nartative in vin- 
dication of his Majesty and the carriage of 
his officers and standers-by,” * King Louis 
the Fourteenth got from his father-in-law 
all the satisfaction he wanted, namely, 
that henceforth Spanish ambassadors 
would cease to compete for precedence 
with the most Christian king’s envoys. 
That (contrary to what is usually admitted) 
all this was due to Louis’s personal action, 
is shown by a private letter of De Lionne 
to D’Estrades, in which the minister says 


* Evelyn’s Diary, under the date Oct. 1, 1661, 
(O.S.). 
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J’oubliai derniérement, en accompagnant la 
lettre de S. M., de vous dire quelque chose en 
mon particulier sur l’incident que vous avez 
eu avec Bateville.* Vous aurez sans doute 
appris qu’il a fait grand bruit ici, et beaucoup 
plus que 1’affaire ne méritait. Je vous assure 
que j’ai fait mon devoir pour ce qui vous 
regarde . . . en modérant autant qu’il a été 
en mon pouvoir tous les termes et sentiments 
avec lesquels S. M. vous ena écrit. Et vous 
en pourrez mieux juger, si vous avez su com- 
bien d’abord S. M. témoigna par ses discours 
d’en étre touchée. 

D’Estrades was shortly after appointed 
ambassador to Holland. He was on his 
way thither when asked by the English 
king to come again to London for a matter 
of importance. The matter was the sale 
of Dunkirk, which, after much bargaining 
on both sides and several sham break-offs, 
was arranged for five million livres. 
D’Estrades had the honor to take posses- 
sion of the town in the name of his master 
on October 22, 1662. The first two mil- 
lions were at once embarked on five boats 
and taken to the Tower, where they were 
honored with a personal visit from the 
king. 


II. 


COMINGES — THE TONE AND MANNER OF 
HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


D’EsTRADES having now left for good, 
Louis and his adviser Lionne chose, to 
replace him at the British court, the Comte 
de Cominges, the well-known soldier and 
diplomatist, who was, according to St. Si- 
mon, tmportant toute sa vie. He was 
now in the fiftieth year of his age, and 
had done and seen much. 

Gaston Jean Baptiste de Cominges, 
seigneur of St. Fort, Fléac, and La Réole, 
born in 1613, took part in the sieges of 
St. Omer, Hesdin, Arras, and Aire, and 
was made, in 1644, lieutenant of the 
Gardes ‘du Corps of the queen-mother. 
From this date he always enjoyed the 
confidence of Anne of Austria, who en- 
trusted to him several missions not a little 
difficult to perform, in which, however, he 
proved successful. To him it was she 
applied to have the notorious and popular 
Broussel, the “idol of the people,” re- 


* Or Watteville, from Wattenveil in Thurgovia; he 
died in 1670. 














moved from Paris in the midst of the 
Fronde agitation; to him again was as- 
signed the no less delicate task of convey- 
ing from the very Louvre to the Donjon 
de Vincennes the Princes Condé and 
Conti, and the Duke de Longueville * 
(1650). 

In the intervals of his military duties 
and of his various missions he found time 
to study; he enjoyed consideration at 
court for being a man of thought and 
knowledge not less than a good swords- 
man and a good guitarist. We find him 
fighting a duel in 1639. “Et comme ce 
mois,” writes Bassompierre, “fut accom- 
pagné de force noces, il le fut aussi de 
force duels, comme celui d’Armentiéres, 
de Savignac, de Bouquant, de Roquelaure, 
de Chatelus, de Cominges, et autres.” ¢ 
His skill on the guitar is honorably men- 
tioned by Madame de Motteville, who 
relates how young Louis the Fourteenth, 
being very fond of music, asked her own 
brother to play his part with Cominges in 
his guitar concerts. ‘ Dans les concerts 
de guitare qu’il faisait quasi tous les 
jours, il lui donnait une partie & jouer 
avec Cominges.”{ Adorned with such 
accomplishments, and an equally accept- 
able companion in times of peace and war, 
he found, as it seems, no great difficulty in 
pleasing the beautiful Sibylle d’Amalbi, 
whom he married in 1643. She too be- 
came famous as the Césonie of the Pré- 
cieuses group, and as “ la belle Cominges ” 
of the great monarch’s court. 

Césonie est une précieuse de cour. Elle a 
beaucoup d’esprit, la gorge belle, et se sert 
quelquefois des choses que produit 1’ Hespérie 
[z.e., Spanish paint]. Elle aime la comédie 
et ne tient pas d’alcove réglée, parce que les 
femmes de cour n’observent point de régles 
en cette rencontre. Elle loge dans le palais 
de Sénéque [¢.e., Palais-Royal, built by Riche- 
lieu].§ 

In 1653-4 Cominges followed the wars 
in Italy and Spain; from 1657 to 1659 he 


* Cominges wrote an account of it, and it has been 
published with biographical notes by M. Tamizey de 
Larroque (Revue des Questions Historiques, Oct. 1, 
1671). Several despatches of Cominges, as ambassador 


to Portugal, were published by the same (Pons, 1885). 
+ Mémoires, 1870, iv. 293. 
t Mémoires, 1876, iv. 90 (1657). 
§ Somaize, Dictionnaire des Précieuses, ed. Ch., 
Livet, 1856, i 55. 
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was ambassador to Portugal, and not long 
after his return was appointed a knight of 
the Saint-Esprit (December, 1661). The 
following year saw him ambassador to 
England. This, his last mission, is the 
one for which he specially deserves to be 
remembered. 

Cominges reached London on the 23rd 
of December, 1662, after having had a very 
bad crossing “dans le .yach de monsieur 
le duc d’Yorch.” In his first letter to the 
king he thus describes his journey in his 
usual court style: — 


Sire, je ne parlerais pas 4 Votre Majesté 
des incommodités que j’ai souffertes dans le 
voyage, par le débordement des eaux, si je 
n’y étais nécessité pour excuser le peu de 
diligence que j'ai fait. Ce n’est pas que je 
n’aie quasi forcé les éléments 4 se rendre 
favorables & Ses desseins, mais tout ce que 
j’ai pu faire, aprés avoir évité deux ou trois 
naufrages sur la terre et souffert la tourmente 
sur la mer, ¢’a été de me rendre ici le 23 Dé- 
cembre, style d’Angleterre. 


From this day forth a double, not to say 
a triple, correspondence begins: an offi- 
cial one with the king, a more familiar one 
with Lionne; and then we find traces of 
a third one, containing only court news, 
and destined again for the king, but notin 
his kingly capacity. Young Louis greatly 
appreciated those separate sheets of 
worldly information, and Lionne several 
times reminds the ambassador of the ne- 
cessity not to forget them. No wonder 
with a young prince of twenty-four; the 
real wonder is the personal care and at- 
tention with which the official correspond- 
ence was attended to by him, to the extent 
indeed of his being jealous .of the private 
letters sent to Lionne by Cominges. 


Quoique je fasse toujours voir au Roi 
[Lionne writes] les lettres particuliéres dont 
vous m’honorez, et qu’il semblerait, cela étant, 
que ce fit la méme chose d’écrire 4 S. M. ou 
& moi, puisqu’Elle est toujours également 
bien informée, il faut, s’il vous plait, écrire 
toujours directement 4 S. M. quand méme 
vous n’auriez d’autre chose 4 lui mander que 
de l’avertir que vous n’en avez aucune matiére, 
et 4 moi seulement trois lignes pour l’adresse 
du paquet. Ce qui m’a fait juger qu’il vaut 
mieux en user de la sorte, c’est que quand 
j’ai lu & S. M. la derniére lettre dont vous 
m’avez favorisé, Elle me demanda ‘pourquoi 
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vous n’écriviez pas plutét & Elle; & quoi je 
repartis que c’était peut-€tre par défaut de 
matiére assez importante... mais il me 
semble que S. M. ne se paya pas entiérement 
de cette raison et qu’Elle aimait mieux que 
vous en usassiez autrement. Vous lui ferez 
aussi grand plaisir de continuer ce que vous 
aviez commencé si galamment, en lui envoyant 
dans un feuillet séparé les nouvelles de la 
cour les plus curieuses. —(Aug. 5, 1663.) 


Cominges, there is no doubt, continued 
to send those “ feuillets séparés,” but as 
the king appropriated them to himself, 
and perhaps handed them round to his 
more intimate friends, they are not to be 
found in the Foreign Office archives. As 
to the official correspondence, there are 
frequent allusions to the care with which 
the king read it himself, and to the re- 
marks which it elicited from him. 

The means of conveying this corre- 
spondence were various. There were 
special messengers; but the ambassador 
used also the “ordinaires,” that is, the 
common post; and then he was careful to 
cipher his letters. In his correspondence 
with his sister, madame, Duchess of Or- 
leans, Charles the Second constantly com- 
plains of their letters being opened at the 
post. There was only one delivery each 


week in London and in Paris; the Paris 
ordinaire left every Sunday.* Another 


means of corresponding was to use the 
cover of a third person, in order not to 
rouse the curiosity of postal officers. 


Si vous voulez quelquefois m’écrire sous 
V’enveloppe d’un marchand [Cominges writes 
to Lionne], vous pourrez adresser vos lettres 
& Monsieur Aymé, chirurgien, Rue Rose 
Straet [sic], au Commun Jardin, et moi j’ad- 
resserai mes lettres 4 Mr. Simonnet, banquier 
a Paris. — (Jan. 8, 1663.) 


III. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


“ RUE ROSE STRAET” reminds us of the 
important fact that the French ambassa- 
dor did not know a word of English — not 
even, as we see, the word “street.” He 
seems, to his honor be it said, to have ob- 
jected on this account to his own appoint- 
ment to London; but his objection was 
overruled, as well it might ; appointments 
to England would have been difficult in- 
deed if the king had expected from his 
envoys a knowledge of English; but he 
did not. Cominges, as well as his prede- 
cessors and successors (for a long time), 
made not the faintest approach to an under- 


* And, later, every Saturday. (Cominges to Lionne, 
Sept. 11, 1664.) 
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standing of words or sounds. He writes 
of the Duke of “ Boquinquan,” of the 
religion of the “ Kakers,” of the queen 
going to “ Tonnebriche,” of the province 
called “ Yorkcher.” A very witty letter 
being read at court in the royal circle, the 
ambassador thus describes the admiration 
it excited : — 

Sur ce raffinement, un chacun cria Very 
wel, very well Le Comte de Gramont ex- 
pliquera 1’énergie et la force de cette phrase 
anglaise 4 V. M.—(To the king, Nov. 6, 
1664.) 

We see at a later date Cominges, Cour- 
tin, and Verneuil, the three having been 
appointed together ambassadors extraordi- 
nary to England, forwarding to France the 
speech from the throne, and remarking as 
to its contents, “ Nous nous en rapportons 
ace qu'il [é#e. the interpreter] en dit, ne 
sachant pas cette langue,” November 1, 
1665. Inthe same manner the Comte de 
Broglie, ambassador during the regency, 
goes sometimes to the “ Drerum,” and 
sometimes to the “ Driwrome,” of the 
Princess of Wales, and describes at great 
length in his correspondence the political 
feuds between the “wichs” and the 
“‘ thoris.” 

As for Cominges, he did his best to 
make up for this deficiency, and as every- 
body in society spoke French, his troubles 
on this account were not unendurable. 
They were great only when he had to do 
with lord mayors and aldermen; then he 
had to callinaninterpreter. He gathered 
information on English politics as best he 
could, to the satisfaction anyhow of his 
government. “Sans flatterie,” writes 
Lionne on the receipt of a despatch on the 
variety of religions in England, “rien ne 
peut étre plus clair, mieux couché par 
écrit, plus judicieux et plus solide, et vous 
pouvez facilement 4 ce prix-ld vous con- 
soler de ne pouvoir pas articuler un mot 
anglais.” 

In one circumstance, at the least, the 
ambassador’s anxieties, one may suppose, 
ought to have been great. For the king 
himself, strange as it may seem, wrote to 
have a full report, not on politics, religion, 
or trade, but, of all things, on literature. 
This, undoubtedly, sounds very much to 
his honor; by this curious move the Great 
Monarch was on the verge, long before 
Voltairian times, of discovering Shake- 
speare. I have pointed out elsewhere that 
copies of the books of the master drama- 
tist were then in existence in some French 
libraries ; Surintendant Fouquet had one, 
which was sold with the rest of his books 





after his trial ; another copy was to find 
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its way to quite an unlooked-for place — 
into the very library of the patron of Ra- 
cine and Boileau, in the collection of the 
Sun-king himself. There it lay, very little 
read, one may be sure, looking so queer, 
so unexpected, so uncouth, that the royal 
librarian, when making his catalogue, 
thought it proper to add to the name and 
title a few observations, for the king, cour- 
tiers, and savants to know what the thing 
was they handled; and the thing was 
accordingly thus described by Nicolas 
Clément, d¢bliothecaire royal, in one of his 
slips, the original of which is still pre- 
served in the publiclibrary in Paris, where 
I found it some years ago: — 


Will. Shakspeare poeta anglicus . .. Ce 
poéte a l’imagination assez belle, il pense 
naturellement, il s’exprime avec finesse; mais 
ces belles qualités sont obscurcies par les 
ordures qu’il méle 4 ses comédies. — (About 
1680.) 


To the royal question what would be 
Cominges’s answer? Just what would be 
expected from such a perfect courtier, well 
read in his classics and a sincere admirer 
of his own country’s literature: — 


L’ordre que je regois de V. M. (de m’in- 
former avec soin et circonspection des hommes 
les plus illustres des trois Royaumes qui com- 
posent celui de la Grande-Bretagne, tant aux 
arts qu’aux sciences) [The passage between 
parentheses was ciphered in the original!] est 
une marque de la grandeur et de 1’élévation 
de son 4me; rien ne me parait de plus glorieux, 
et V. M. me permettra, s’il lui plait, de la 
féliciter d’avoir eu une pensée si digne d’un 
grand monarque et qui ne le rendra pas moins 
illustre dans les siécles & venir que !a con- 
quéte d’une place et le gain d’une bataille. 
Mu de curiosité, et l’esprit toujours tendu au 
service et a la gloire de V. M., j’avais déja 
jeté quelque plan pour m’éclaircir, mais je 
n’avais pas encore été fort satisfait. Il semble 
que les arts et les sciences abandonnent 
quelquefois un pays pour en aller honorer un 
autre 4 son tour. Présentement elles ont 
passé en France, et, s’il en reste ici quelques 
vestiges, ce n’est que dans la mémoire de 
Bacon, de Morus, de Bucanan et, dans les 
derniers siécles, d’un nommé Miltonius qui 
s’est rendu plus infame par ses dangereux 
écrits que les bourreaux et les assassins de 
leur roi. Je ne manquerai pourtant pas de 
m’informer fort soigneusement et avec d’autant 
plus de joie que rien au monde ne me sembie 
plus digne de V. M. —(April 2, 1663.) 


What further information Cominges 
gathered we do not know; he found per- 
haps his difficulties to increase as he 
sought to improve his knowledge, and had 
to encounter insuperable obstacles when 
he had to ascertain what was the literary 
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worth of “le nommé Miltonius” in his 
capacity as Lycidas or Penseroso Milton. 
Shakespeare, at all events, was suffered 
to remain unnoticed and the Sun-King 
could well pity his neighbors whose litera- 
ture consisted in the works of four Latin 
authors, one of them an infamous man. 
Cominges’s despatch is the more re- 
markable as he was, conformably to his 
own assertion, a great friend of books, 
literature, and authors. He used to be- 
guile the long empty hours of the days he 
spent in London by reading the best writ- 
ers of antiquity. He finds himself, he 
declares to Lionne, in a country 
ou l’oisiveté régne comme dans son tréne. 
Si je n’aimais 1’étude, je serais le plus mal- 
heureux de tous les hommes, mais je fais 
conversation avec tous les plus honnétes gens 
de l’antiquité, qui ont assez de complaisance 
pour souffrir que je les quitte et les reprenne 
sans leur faire ni civilité ni excuse. — (Dec. 3, 
1663.) 
He would have, it may be here observed, 
bitterly suffered in his ambassadorial 
pride if he could have imagined why so 
much “ oisiveté” was his lot. The polit- 
ical part he had to play consisted in pre- 
paring arrangements, knitting into closer 
bonds France and England, the latter 
being on the verge of war with Holland 
and the former being obliged by treaty to 
help the States-General. But while Co- 
minges fondly believed himself —a_per- 
haps excusable, because a so very common 
feeling — to be on the best terms with the 
sovereign to whom he was accredited, 
Charles the Second repeatedly declared to 
Madame, his sister, that he would have 
nothing to do with the punctilious and 
susceptible soldier. The French king, 
on his side, entertained similar feelings 
towards Lord Holles, the English ambas- 
sador, who may perhaps have also suf- 
fered from “oisiveté” in Paris, From 
this concourse of circumstances arose the 
great influence of Madame and the para- 
mount part she played by consent of both 
kings in bringing France and England to 
sign at last (1670) a treaty of alliance. 
Cominges was curious not on!y about 
books but about men also. We find him 
giving dinners to the more interesting 
among those he knew, philosophers and 
savants. We see thus at his table no less 
illustrious guests than Huygens of Zuli- 
chem, well known already by his invention 
of the pendulum clock, and Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury. The latter he 
patronizes very much, seeing in him a use- 
ful “bonhomme,” worthy to be enrolled 
among Louis the Fourteenth’s servants as 
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a defender of royal authority and of the 
divine right of kings. He appeals to 
Lionne to pension him on this account and 
to let the pension be delivered through his 
own ambassadorial hands. 

Cominges on this occasion sends home 
the following characteristic account of the 
bonhomme, then in his seventy-fifth year : 


Dans deux jours messieurs de Zulchom, 
d’ Hobbes et de Sorbiéres * doivent diner chez 
moi; ce ne sera pas sans parler de vous aprés 
que nous aurons fait le panégyrique de notre 
maitre. Le bonhomme Mr. Hobbes est 
amoureux de Sa personne; il me fait tous les 
jours mille demandes sur Son sujet, qui finis- 
sent toujours par une exclamation et par des 
souhaits dignes de lui. Comme souvent il a 
pris envie a S. M. de faire du bien a ces sortes 
de gens, je ne craindrai pas de dire que jamais 
il ne peut étre mieux employé qu’en celui-ci. 
On peut le nommer Assertor Regum, comme 
il parait par ses ceuvres, mais du nétre il en 
fait son héros. Si tout cela pouvait attirer 
quelque libéralité, je vous prie que je puisse 
en étre le distributeur; je la saurai bien faire 
valoir, et je ne crois pas que jamais bienfait 
puisse étre mieux colloqué. — (July. 13, 1663.) 


In his answer Lionne assures Cominges 
of the intention of the king to give some- 
thing to Hobbes, but it remains doubtful 
whether the inclination of Louis to ben- 
efit “ces sortes de gens ” was extended in 
fact to the author of ‘* Leviathan.” 


Je voudrais bien avoir pu faire le quatriéme 
de vos convives en ce diner que vous deviez 
donner 4 messieurs de Zulichem, Hobbes et 
de Sorbiéres. Je vois grande disposition au 
Roi de gratifier le second, mais n’engagez 
point Sa Majesté 4 rien que je ne vous le 
mande plus précisément. Si on prend la 
résolution de lui donner quelque chose, il ne 
passera que par vos mains. S. M. s’en est 
déja expliquée de la sorte. —(Aug. 1, 1663.) 


Among the men with a name in litera- 
ture whom Cominges used to meet at the 
English court were, besides the three 
above named, Gramont, whose mad pranks 
Cominges notices, usually with some in- 
dulgence, from time to time with sharp- 
ness and severity —as, for example, when, 
having signed one of his despatches, the 
body of which is written by his secretary, 
he adds in the margin with his own hand: 


M. le Chevalier de Gramont est arrivé 
depuis deux mois; il n’a point changé depuis 
le mariage, si ce n’est qu’il est devenu le plus 
effronté menteur du monde. —(To Lionne, 
January 28, 1665.) 


* Sorbiéres wrote a book, full of slanders and calum- 
nies on English society; for which piece of mischief 
Louis the Fourteenth exiled him to Brittany. He was 
allowed to return to Paris later, with the assent of 
Charles. 
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Saint Evremont also is named here and 
there in Cominges’s letters, and the am- 
bassador does his best to show that the old 
man deserves a better fate, and that the 
order for his exile ought to be repealed. 
On the occasion of his official “ entrée,” 
Cominges writes to the king : — 


Les Frangais qui se sont trouvés en cette 
cour ont fait leur devoir, et le Chevalier de 
Gramont y a paru avec la méme magnificence 
qu’il a accoutumé de faire en semblables 
actions ; le pauvre St.-Evremont, moins brave, 
mais plus affligé et inconsolable s’il n’avait 
quelque espérance qu’enfin V. M. lui pardon- 
nera une faute ow son esprit a plus de part 
que son cceur. — (April 19, 1663.) 

This appeal to pity was reiterated the 
next year by the Marquis de Ruvigny, 
who had been sent to England on a tem- 
porary mission; but this, too, was of no 
avail: — 

St.-Evremont se trouve en grande nécessité 
de santé et d’argent. Le Roi d’Angleterre 
lui donna hier une pension de trois cents Jaco- 
bus. II fait pitié. —(Ruvigny to Lionne, Jan. 
22, 1665.) 


IV. 
ETIQUETTE AND COURT NEWS. 


HAvING had to replace D’Estrades, it 
is no wonder that Cominges paid a very 
great attention to etiquette, and that his 
letters are full of particulars as to cere- 
monial and precedence. The stiffness of 
the rules and the importance of the small- 
est items seem at the present day very 
strange, people being no longer accus- 
tomed to such a tone of deep seriousness 
in such matters, except in despatches re- 
ferring to imperial courts in Asia When 
he first came to England Cominges had to 
face the unpleasant necessity of making 
his solemn entrée into London. Person- 
ally he was for eluding the thing altogether, 
for a cause very often alluded to in his 
despatches, namely the expense. He felt 
the more inclined to this as a splendid 
entrée had just been made by Muscovite 
envoys, and the poor ambassador experi- 
enced great anxiety how, with an indiffer- 
ently well furnished purse, he could com- 
pete with these wondrous northern people. 
A few days after his arrival in England he 
informs Lionne of the coming of “|’am- 
bassadeur du grand-duc de Moscovie que 
l’on nomme ici empereur,” and thus de- 
scribes his entrée : — 


Vous saurez donc, Monsieur, que 1’on lui a 





fait une entrée tout-a-fait extraordinaire; tous 
| les marchands ont pris les armes; les alder- 
| mans, qui sont les échevins, ont été le voir et 
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le congratuler de son arrivée; le Roile défraye 
et le loge, et aprés un mois de séjour il a eu 
aujourd’hui son audience ou quinze ou seize 
cents hommes de pied se sont mis sous les 
armes. . . . Son carrosse a entré dans White- 
hall contre la coutume. II est vrai qu’il ne 
s’est pas couvert en parlant au Roi de la 
Grande-Bretagne, mais pour moi, quoi que 
les Anglais disent, je ne crois pas que ce soit 
tant par déférence que le Moscovite rend a 
S. M. B. que par vanité, voulant par ce moyen 
exclure ]1’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre de se 
couvrir parlant 4 lui. Je crois que ce que 
nous pouvons raisonnablement prétendre et 
demander, c’est l’entrée dans Whitehall, parce 
que pour l’entrée de la ville c’est une chose 
qui ne regarde que le bien que tirent les mar- 
chands de Londres du commerce de la Mos- 
covie, qui, de leur propre mouvement, ont 
fait toute cette fanfare. 


Cominges goes on suggesting that as he 
cannot constrain the merchants to honor 
him with a similar * fanfare,” it would be 
advisable for him to abstain altogether and 
not to make any entrée at all. It would 
save him a large sum of money, and 
everybody would be pleased, “ puisque l’on 
ne saurait jamais satisfaire les officiers, 
quelque méchante chére que l’on fasse et 
quelque libéralité que l’on pratique ” (Jan. 
8, 1663). 

The king answers that he wants time to 
think about it and take counsel, for it is 
an impossibility to give at once an opinion 
“en des matiéres si graves” (Feb. 25, 
1663). Later on we see that he has made 
up his mind, and writes accordingly : — 

Pour ce qui est d’éviter, comme vous le pro- 
posez, une entrée publique dans Londres, je 
ne le puis approuver; [for several reasons, the 
main of which is that] cet exemple s’intro- 
duirait bientét et bien facilement pour tous 
les autres ambassadeurs, et quand il y aurait 
a l’avenir un ambassadeur d’Espagne 4 Lon- 
dres, et que l’occasion de pareilles fonctions 
n’arriverait plus, je n’aurais plus de moyen 
de faire voir au public qu’il cede le rang au 
mien sans le contester, et ne concourt plus 
avec Jui en exécution de 1l’accommodement 
qui a été fait entre moi et le Roi mon beau- 
pére sur l’insulte de Batteville. — (January 
21, 1663.) 


The king, as we perceive, was bent upon 
preventing Mr. Pepys, and all the Pepyses 


innumerable in London and elsewhere, 
from recording the Batteviile incident as 
being “a disgrace forever ” to the French 
name. Cominges made, therefore, his 
entrée and was able to send home a glow- 
ing account of the ceremony. 

Many were the questions and long were 
the discords raised by the then all-power- 
ful goddess Etiquette. The presence in 
London of the Muscovite envoys was a 
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constant source of perplexity to the am- 
bassadors, The despatches to and from 
home are full of learned discussions as to 
the real reason why, as we have seen, they 
forbore to put on their hats before Charles 
the Second. Cominges is instructed to 
try to ascertain the true cause of such 
strange conduct, which could not fail to 
be full of meaning. He must, besides, 
consider and weigh carefully within him- 
self what he will do when they come to 
see him :— 


En cas que vous jugiez 4 propos de leur 
accorder la main chez vous, il reste encore & 
savoir si vous la devez accorder a tous trois, 
(The king to Cominges, January 21, 1663.) 


When any breach of etiquette had been 
committed, it is needless to say, after what 
had taken place with D’Estrades, that 
Cominges was not slow to resent it. On 
the [9th of November] 1663, Mr. Pepys 
happened to dine with the lord mayor, for 
it was his luck to be usually present when 
something memorable was to take place. 
They had, he says, “ ten good dishes to a 
messe, with plenty of wine of all sorts;” 
but “it was very unpleasing that we had 
no napkins nor change of trenchers, and 
drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden 
dishes. It happened that, after the lords 
had half dined, came the French ambas- 
sador up to the lords’ table, where he was 
to have sat; he would not sit down nor 
dine with the lord mayor, who was not yet 
come, nor have a table to himself, which 
was offered; but in a discontent went 
away again, After I had dined... I 
went up to the ladys’ room, and there 
stayed gazing upon them.” While Mr. 
Pepys was enjoying this last amusement, 
Cominges was writing to Louis Quatorze 
and describing how, though he had arrived 
at the appointed hour, people had sat at 
table before his coming; and how he had 
done all he could to prevent, or at least 
extenuate, this “incivilité grossiére et 
barbare.” 

On me conduisit jusqu’a la salle du festin, 
ou je trouvai M. le Chanceiier et le Conseil 
du Roi, qui étaient déja atable. Je fus sur- 
pris de cette grossiére incivilité. Néanmoins, 
pour éviter de faire une affaire, je pris le parti 
de donner lieu & ces messieurs de réparer 
cette faute, si elle s’était faite par ignorance 
ou par mégarde. . . . Je marchai droit 4 eux, 
a dessein de leur faire une raillerie de leur 
bon appétit. Mais je les trouvai si froids et 
si interdits que je jugeai 4 propos de me re- 
tirer. — (November 9, 1663.) 


A flow of despatches then passed be- 
tween London and Paris on the subject ; 
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the municipal officers hastened to present 
the excuses of the mayor; then Lord St. 
Albans came in the name of the king; 
then the lord mayor himself came in state 
to explain matters. 

Le lendemain a 11 heures, on m’avertit que 
le Maire était parti pour me faire visite; il 
arriva un moment aprés, suivi de dix ou 
douze carrosses et une assez grande troupe de 
peuple qui suivit ce cortége par curiosite. I] 
entra chez moi avec les marques de sa dig- 
nité, c’est-a-dire l’épée [etc., etc.]. Il arréta 
un moment dans ma salle basse, peut-€tre en 
intention que je l’y allasse recevoir; mais un 
de mes secrétaires lui ayant dit qu’il y avait 
du feu dans la salle haute et que je n’étais 
pas achevé d’habiller, ayant employé toute la 
matinée a faire mes dépéches, il monta en 
haut, et sitdt je l’allai prendre, pour le con- 
duire dans ma salle d’audience. Je ne voulus 
point l’entendre qu’il ne ffit assis. D’abord 
il me témoigna qu’il était bien faché qu’il ne 
pouvait s’expliquer en frangais, mais qu’il 
avait amené un interpréte. 

My lord then begs to be excused for 
what had taken place, and asks Cominges 
to come again and dine with him. “ Comme 
l’'interpréte ne s’acquitta pas trop bien de 
son devoir ” the ambassador requested the 
town provost, “qui parle assez bien fran- 
¢ais,” to translate his own harangue, which 
was to the effect that he would, with the 
assent of his master, forget entirely the 


indignity he had suffered and would will- 
ingly dine with his lordship, provided the 
same company be present, which being 
agreed to, the lord mayor rose to go. 

Je conduisis le Maire jusques a son carrosse, 
lui donnant toujours Ja porte mais conservant 


toujours la main droite. Le tout se passa 
avec satisfaction des deux cétés. —(Nov. 12, 
1663.) 

It would be unfair to Cominges not to 
state that his English colleague made him- 
self scarcely less troublesome in Paris. 
Lord Holles, ‘a man,” says Burnet, “ of 
great courage, but of as great pride,” 
wanted to be addressed as *“ Your Excel- 
lency,” but not to have to return the com- 
pliment. De Lionne, who had long given 
him the desired appellation, ceased, seeing 
that he was not answered in the same way. 
The same thing happened with Chancelier 
Séguier ; on the request of Lord Holles 
it had been agreed they would call each 
other “ Your Excellency,” 
et M. le Chancelier ayant commencé, |’autre 
lui respondit ‘* Vous,” dont il fut offensé au 
dernier point. Cependant rien n’avance, dont 
je suis au désespoir, trouvant qu’il est bien 
facheux que pour des choses de cette nature 
tout demeure.* 


* Madame to her brother, Charles the Second, June 
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If the fly-leaves of court news which 
Cominges used to enclose in his parcels, 
for the amusement of his master, appear 
to have been lost, we may gather from 
several of the official despatches some 
idea of theircontents. For there was only 
a muance then between court news and 
political news, and we constantly find the 
one mixec up with the other. The ambas- 
sador’s statements do not contradict, but 
rather confirm, the impression to be gath- 
ered in reading Gramont and Pepys. We 
see one by one appear in his pages the 
names of Mile. Stewart, Mile. de Hamil- 
ton, Madame Middleton, and the other 
famous names to be seen to-day written 
under the portraits at Hampton Court. 
The painter, the ambassador, the diarist 
all agree. Cominges has descriptions of 
the king dining at the Embassy : — 


Ma maison sera ouverte demain. . . . Le 
Roi et Monsieur le Duc d’York me feront 
Vhonneur d’y diner. Ce n’est pas que j’aie 
prié sa Majesté, mais il a voulu étre de la 
partie de tous les illustres débauchés de son 
royaume. — (To Lionne, Feb. 15, 1663.) 


The queen goes to take the waters : — 


La Reine avec sa cour, qui est assez nom- 
breuse, est toujours 4 Tonnebridge, ot les 
eaux n’ont rien produit de ce que |’on avait 
espéré. On peut les nommer les eaux de 
scandale, puisqu’elles ont pensé ruiner les 
iemmes et les filles de réputation— j’entends 
celles qui n’avaient pas leurs maris. I] a 
fallu un mois entier, et 4 quelques-unes da- 
vantage, pour justifier leur conduite et mettre 
leur honneur a couvert, et méme 1’on dit qu’il 
s’en trouve encore quelques-unes qui ne sont 
pas hors d’affaire. —(To the king, Aug, 1663.) 


If the waters do not produce any effect 
upon poor Catherine of Portugal, the case 
is quite different with the “Sultanes- 
Reines.” 


La suite des divertissements et des plaisirs 
va a l’ordinaire. La Sultane-Reine est un 
peu changée, mais, comme 1’on a contribué 4 
ce changement, au lieu de donner du dégoiitt, 
il produit de nouveaux charmes.—(To Li- 
onne, July 28, 1664.) 

The “divertissements,” however, were 
sometimes of a less attractive sort, and 
Charles had to take part in university fes- 
tivities, concerning which Cominges, lover 
as he was of the ancients, writes : — 


La cour n’est point de retour de son progrés : 
c’est ainsi que l’on parleici. Elle doit arriver 
aujourd’hui 4 Oxford, ou elle doit séjourner 
quatre jours dans les divertissements que peut 
donner une université dont les acteurs ne sont 


22, 1664. (Henriette-Anne d’ Angleterre, by the Comte 





de Baillon, 1886, p. 155.) 
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pas pour l’ordinaire de la plus agréable ni de 
la meilleure compagnie du monde. L’on 
parle de diverses comédies, de plusieurs ha- 
rangues, de panégyriques, d’épithalames ot 
le grec, Je latin, l’hébreu, l’arabe, le syriaque 
seront les langues les plus connues. Je suis 
assuré qu’aprés tous ces mauvais divertisse- 
ments l’on sera bien aise de retourner 4 White- 
hall pour en prendre de plus agréables. — (To 
the king, Oct. 16, 1663.) 


What those Whitehall amusements were 
is thus described in a letter of the same 
year: — 


Il ya bal de deux jours l’un et comédie 
aussi; les autres jours se passent au jeu, les 
uns chez la Reine, les autres chez Madame 
de Castlemaine, ot la compagnie ne manque 
pas d’un bon souper. Voila, sire, 4 quoi l’on 
passe iciletemps. L’approche de la tenue du 
Parlement donnera bientét d’autres pensées; 
les plus habiles ont déj4 commencé 4 faire 
leurs cabales, et les autres attendent 1’occa- 
sion pour faire valoir leur talent dans une si 
célébre assemblée. —(January 25, 1663.) 


Vv. 


THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. 


OTHER curiosities of the land some- 
times attract the notice of the ambassador ; 
foremost among them that strange thing 
he has just named —the Parliament. The 


importance of this institution was well 
known in France, where its working was 


the cause of unceasing wonder. When 
D’Estrades was sent to England he was 
provided with instructions drawing his 
attention to the Westminster assembly 
and to its democratic tendencies. The 
royal despatch supplied him, on the sub- 
ject of the English nation and its repre- 
sentatives, with the following important 
particulars : — 


Le Sieur d’Estrades n’ignore pas que la 
monarchie d’Angleterre est composée de trois 
royaumes, dont les habitants différent d’incli- 
nation et de mceurs. On a méme accoutumé 
de dire de leurs propensions que les Anglais 
sont Italiens, les Ecossais sont Frangais, et 
les Irlandais Espagnols. Ils ne conviennent 
tous qu’en une seule et méme chose, qui est 
de travailler avec application en toutes ren- 
contres 4 diminuer l’autorité royale et la 
rendre le plus qu’ils peuvent dépendante de 
leurs Parlements, qui sont les états-généraux 
de chaque royaume, et non pas un simple 
corps de justice, pour la rendre aux particu- 
liers, comme en France. 


In the same way as he had been ques- 
tioned about literature, Cominges was 
asked by the king to draw up a report 
concerning parliamentarv institutions. 
Louis, in his letters, several times alludes 
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to the expected report, and assures his 
ambassador of the care with which he 
will read it. The report comes,* and the 
king at once writes : — 


J’ai regu . . . votre discours sur I’institu- 
tion, les fonctions et autorité du Parlement 
d’Angleterre, que je me propose de lire avec 
grand plaisir et d’en tirer une idée qui me 
demeurera dans l’esprit pour ma pleine in- 
struction sur une matiére si importante et que 
l’on a tous les jours occasion de traiter. — 
(April 8, 1663.) 

He did not delay much before fulfilling 
his intention, for Lionne writes on the 
same day :— 

Depuis que le Roi a signé la lettre qu’il 
vous écrit, S. M. a eu le temps d’écouter avec 
grande attention, d’un bout a 1’autre, la lec- 
ture du bel écrit que vous lui avez adressé 
touchant les Parlements d’Angleterre. Je 
vous avais toujours bien cru, monsieur, un 
cavalier fort éclairé et trés habile, mais je 
vous demande aujourd’hui pardon du tort que 
je vous ai fait longtemps de ne vous avoir pas 
cru de cette force. Jamais je n’ai rien vu de 
mieux couché par écrit, de plus judicieux et 
de plus curieusement recherché. 


The working of the liberal institutions 
of England is very often noticed by Co- 
minges. A subject and correspondent of 
the Sun-king, he could not but blame 
them, but his astonishment at such cus- 
toms and his very blame redound not a 
little to the honor of the country. The 
persenal liberty enjoyed by citizens in a 
town unprovided with a Bastille is, for 
the ambassador, a cause of endless won- 
der. Think of a Parliament “ou les mem- 
bres n’ont pas seulement la liberté de 
parler, mais encore de faire des choses 
surprenantes et extraordinaires, jusques a 
citer les plus qualifiés 4 la barre!” Think 
of an Earl of Bristol remaining free about 
town when he has accused the lord chan- 
cellor of high treason ! 


Voila un procés dans les formes [writes 
Cominges, utterly bewildered], entre un par- 
ticulier et le Chancelier appuyé de sa dignité, 
de ses services, de la bonne volonté du Roi, 
de celle de la Reine-mére, du duc d’York 
(dont madame sa femme accoucha hier d’un 
garcon), de tous les courtisans, et cependant 
il se proméne sur le pavé comme un autre et 
ne désespére point d’un bon succés. J’avoue 
a V. M. que je perds la tramontane et que je 
crois étre plus loin que le cercle de la lune. 
(To the king, July 23, 1663.) 


So extraordinary is the case that Cominges 
recurs te it in his private letters, and, ad- 
dressing De Lionne, writes again: — 


* This report seems unfortunately to be lost. 
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Je m’imagine 4 tous moments étre trans- 
porté aux antipodes quand je vois un particu- 
lier se promener par les rues, assister comme 
juge dans le Parlement, étre visité de sa ca- 

ale, et n’en pas faire une moins bonne vie, 
aprés avoir accusé de crimes capitaux le pre- 
mier officier de |’Etat, parfaitement bien auprés 
du Roi son maitre, appuyé de la Reine-mere, 
et beau-pére du fils de la maison. 


To which Lionne answers with a great 
appearance of truth :— 


Si quelqu’un avait attaqué ici Mr. le Chance- 
lier au Parlement, vous croyez bien qu’il ne 
jouerait pas tous les jours au boulaingrain et 
qu’il y aurait peu de presse a avoir son alli- 
ance. —(Aug. 5, 1663.) 


The navy of England, the religions of 
England, are also causes of wonder, the 
former being also one of deep and sincere 
admiration. Cominges accompanies the 
king on a visit to the dockyards by the 
Thames. 


Nous vimes dans ce lieu-la tous les vieux 
généraux et capitaines de Cromwell, qui sont 
fort affectionneés et pleins de confiance 4 cause 
de leurs derniéres victoires contre les Hollan- 
dais. Le Roi me dit devant eux qu’ils avaient 
tous eu la peste, mais qu’ils étaient parfaite- 
ment guéris et moins susceptibles de maladie 
que les autres. Je vous avoue, sire, qu’il n’y 
a rien de plus beau a voir que toute cette ma- 
rine, rien de plus grand ni de plus majestueux 
que ce grand nombre de vaisseaux faits et 4 
faire, cette nombreuse quantité de canons, de 
mats, de cordages, de planches et autres ma- 
chines nécessaires 4 cette sorte de guerre.— 
(Nov. 6, 1664.) 


All that machinery was put to use in the 
following year, with no small effect, as 
everybody knows. 

VI. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH RELIGIONS. 


As for the variety of religions in En- 
gland, the ambassador was greatly puzzled 


by them. His tone when he speaks of 
“ Kakers ” and “ Millénaires” is not very 
respectful, and he anticipates catastrophes 
from this want of uniformity in creeds. A 
devout Christian himself, he was no bigot, 
and spoke of the minor beliefs of his co- 
religionaires with a freedom not at all 
unusual in his time. Madame de Sévigné, 
as is well known, would never accept the 
not unimportant dogma of a possibility of 
endless punishments after death. Co- 
minges spoke with no great admiration of 
indulgences and consecrated beads. 


Jouissez donc 4 loisir [he writes to Lionne] 
de la vue de monseigneur le Légat, qui vous 
fera, si je ne me trompe, un trés favorable 
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accueil, ayant autant travaillé que vous avez 
fait 4. sa mission. Sans ingratitude il ne sau- 
rait vous refuser un bon nombre d’indulgences 
et de grains bénits, puisque, aprés les emporte- 
ments de sa famille et la fermeté du Roi, il 
vous doit l’honneur d’un si beau et si magni- 
fique emploi. S’il vous en tombe sous la 
main—je ne dis pas des emplois—je n’en 
veux pas de si ruineux—envoyez-m’en une 
bonne quantité, car voici un pays ot 1’on peut 
les employer, bien que la plus grande partie 
des hommes et des femmes quil’habitent n’en 
fassent guére d’état. 


The other part, however, is in such a need 
of them as to 


épuiser le fond qu’en aura fait le Légat au 
sortir du lieu de leur source.—(June 109, 
1664.) 

When the question was of the main 
problems of our lives Cominges’s tone was 
quite different. Having been advised by 
Lionne to take some diversion, because it 
would do good to his mind and improve 
his health, he answers : — 


Mon 4ge ne me permet plus ces inutiles 
occupations, et ce qui me reste de temps a 
vivre je veux l’employer 4 mourir, regardant 
le passé pour le détester, et l’avenir pour 
l’éternité. Que vous semble, monsicur, de 
ces réflexions? Ne sont-elles pas chrétiennes 
et ne valent-elles pas mieux que celles de cer- 
taines gens qui, 4 cinquante ans, volent le 
papillon et vont se brfiler A la moindre lumi- 
ere qui les éblouit? Je n’ai que trop long- 
temps suivi de si mauvais exemples. — (Dec. 
24, 1663.) 


His feelings were, in fact, similar to 
Montaigne’s, who in a famous passage of 
his “ Essays ” declares that the great thing 
in life is to “ duz/d one’s death.” 

Looking around him Cominges was 
struck with the multiplicity of beliefs en- 
tertained by the nation, and his forebod- 
ings were accordingly very sombre. He 
shudders when thinking of “cette nation 
qui est tellement perdue et abimée dedans 
les fausses religions que je ne sais. s’il ne 
faudrait point pius d’un miracle pour la 
sauver ” (to the king, September 13, 1663). 
On another oecasion he informs Lionne of 
the burial of a Dissenting minister : “‘ De- 
puis six jours l’on enterra un ministre de 
Popinion de la troisitme monarchie, qui 
fut accompagné de plus de dix mille 
hommes.” Lionne having enquired what 
was meant by the “third monarchy,” the 
ambassador answers that he had mistaken 
he ought to have spoken of “ la cinquiéme 
monarchie, qui est celle des justes, sous 
laquelle le monde doit finir, assez sem- 
blable & l’opinion des millénaires, auxquels 
se joignent les anabaptistes, les kakers et 
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beaucoup d’autres extravagants.” Add to 
this a number of prophets and soothsayers 
as well in society as out of it, and who 
pestered Cominges with their visits and 
with attempts toconvert him. Vain, how- 
ever, were their efforts, as this letter tes- 
tifies :— 


La curiosité naturelle que j’ai de prendre 
quelque connaissance des choses qui se pas- 
sent dans le monde m’a attiré Jes visites du 
Comte de Pembroke . . . Ce seigneur, qui 
n’a non plus de malice qu’un mouton... 
est tellement plein et coiffé de toutes les révé- 
lations dont je vous ai entretenu ces jours 
passés, et a une telle envie que chacun soit 
aussi égaré de bon sens qu’il l’est, qu’il em- 
ploie toute sa plus fine rhétorique 4 me jeter 
dans son parti. . . . Ilest convaincu que vous 
étes un parfaitement honnéte homme, capable 
des plus grandes choses, mais il dit que ces 
grandes qualités ne suffisent pas, et que beau- 
coup d’excellents personnages qui les possé- 
dent traitent le plus souvent toutes les prophé 
ties de ridicules. Je luiavouaisincérement que 
je vous croyais un peu touché de cette mala- 
die, et que l’on aurait assez de peine a ré- 
duire votre esprit 4 une soumission aveugle 
. . « Voila le seul divertissement que j’aie 
en Angleterre, mais s’il continue je suis résolu 
de quitter la ville . . . ces fols s’étant mis 
dans la téte de me persécuter et de me vouloir 
ériger en prophéte, qui, dans le bon sens, 
n’est autre chose que de courir les rues, faire 
beaucoup de grimaces, répondre hors de pro- 
pos par monosyllabes, lever les yeux au ciel, 
n’6ter point son chapeau et étre fort mal- 
propre.... 

C’est trop faire le fol dans la semaine 
sainte ; il faut du moins mettre quelque inter- 
valle entre ces folies et les ténebres que je 
vais ouir. Le Roi m’a fait l’honneur de me 
préter sa musique frangaise, qui attire chez 
moi beaucoup de beau monde, et principale- 
ment madame de Castlemene, que je vas ré- 
galer de mon mieux. — (To Lionne, April 17, 
1664.) 

A Catholic chapel was annexed to the 
Embassy by diplomatic privilege, and 
there Cominges had the pleasure not only 
to “régaler” with good music “madame 
de Castlemene ” and people in, society, but 
to secure every day a large attendance to 
the masses said there by his chaplain. 
His pleasure on this score would have 
been unmixed, but for the expense, which 
was heavy; but he considered it unpolit- 
ical, as well as unchristian, to retrench on 
this item. In one of his numerous com- 
plaints concerning his insufficient salary 
and the high prices one had to pay for 
everything in London we read : — 


Sans contredit voici bien le lieu du monde 
ou il se fait le plus de dépense et owt 1’on fait 
le plus de litiére d’argent. Je trouve que 
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nous sommes bien heureux qu’il n’y ait point 
ici d’ambassadeur d’Espagne. II faudrait 
bien que notre Maitre ouvrit sa bourse. II 
n’est pas possible de vivre ici pour deux mille 
écus par mois. Sans parler des choses ex- 
traordinaires, le louage des maisons, le change 
de l’argent et le port des lettres consomme un 
tiers de ce que me donne S. M. Je ne me 
plaindrais pas si j’avais de quoi soutenir cette 
dépense, mais la honte de succomber serait 
pour moi le dernier des supplices . . . Je ne 
vous ai pas seulement parlé de la dépense de 
ma chapelle, sur laquelle je n’avais jamais 
fait d’état, et si il est vrai qu’elle est forte et 
si nécessaire qu’il vaudrait mieux retrancher 
toutes choses que de ne pas faire cette dé- 
pense avec magnificence. J’ai tous les jours 
six messes qui ne suffisent pas 4 la foule 
qui se trouve pour les ouir. I] ya jusqu’& 


soixante et quatre-vingt communions tous les 
dimanches et le nombre va bien augmenter 
sitdt que l’on donnera la chasse aux prétres. 
— (To Lionne, April 19, 1663.) 


VII. 
LA CELEBRE AMBASSADE. 


For a few years this correspondence 
went on, thickly inlaid on both sides with 
compliments and congratulations. Many 
other subjects were adverted to concern- 
ing the various parts of the world — Amer- 
ica, Morocco, the Guinea coast, the Indies, 
We sometimes hear that the English have 
captured three thousand Moors off Tan- 
giers, and Cominges is instructed to barter 
for them and try to obtain them as a gift 
or for a money consideration, and to have 
them sent to row in the French galleys. 
But the negotiation fails, the English gov- 
ernment preferring to keep their slaves 
for themselves (Aug. 12, 1663; May 5, 
1664). Sometimes presents are brought 
from the Indies for Charles; among them 
“une fort grosse perle .. . que la nature 
avait eu dessein de faire ronde et blanche, 
mais elle n’a pas réussi ” (Aug. 18, 1664). 
On other occasions news comes from the 
court of Rome of a very great prodigy; 
one of the arms of the angel at Castle 
Sant’ Angelo has been struck off by light- 
ning; upon which Lionne remarks, “sur 
quoi cette cour la plus superstitieuse 
qu’aucune autre ne manque pas de faire 
de belles predictions” (To Cominges, 
March 14, 1663). 

Business, however, did not progress at 
all, The great question of the time, the 
question of the treaty, remained where it 
was. Cominges complained of his en- 
forced inactivity, quite unaware that some- 
thing was being done, and a negotiation 
conducted apart from himself. The real 
ambassador from England to France, and 
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from France to England, at that time was 
one and the same person, namely, as we 
have already seen, Madame, Duchess of 
Orleans. Charles the Second never liked 
Cominges, and is loud in his denunciations 
of him in his letters to his sister; and as 
for Louis, his opinion concerning the En- 
glish envoy never varied, and he was wont 
to write of “‘ milord Ollis,” “Je le tiens trop 
peu capable d’une négociation de cette 
importance et doute fort qu’on la lui voulut 
confier” (To Cominges, Nov. 25, 1663). 
Several attempts were made, however, to 
follow a more regular line. In 1664 Co- 
minges was supplemented with the Mar- 
quis de Ruvigny, aj; Protestant allied to 
several great English families,* but with 
little result. Later on Louis decided upon 
sending “une célébre ambassade extraor- 
dinaire en Angleterre.” There were to 
be three ambassadors, instead of one: le 
Duc de Verneuil, a natural son of Henry 
the Fourth and Henrietta de Balzac, Mar- 
quise de Verneuil (* I saw,” writes Evelyn 
in his diary, “the Duke of Verneuille, 
base-brother to the queen-motber, a hand- 
some old man and a greate hunter”); 
Courtin, chosen by the king because he 
would have in England “un homme de 
son conseil qui ait une intelligence parti- 
culiére de la jurisprudence ;” and then Co- 
minges himself. 


From this time the part played by Co- 
minges dwindled very much ; the real am- 
bassador was Courtin, who, however, com- 


pletely failed, he too, in his mission, The 
object of it was to prevent war between 
England and the Dutch republic; and the 
instructions to the three explain that if 
war is not averted, the English will very 
possibly have the better of it ; 


saprés quoi il serait trés difficile aux autres 
Puissances de contester aux Anglais cet em- 
pire de la mer auquel ils ont de tout temps 
aspiré, et dont aujourd’hui ils se montrent si 
avides qu’on peut dire que ce dessein et celui 
de s’emparer de tout le commerce du monde 
sont les deux véritables causes de tout ce 
trouble et de toutes ces querelles qu’ils susci- 
tent présente nent aux dits Etats (viz., to Hol- 
land). 


The three ambassadors set to work in 
order to fulfil the instructions thus drawn 
for them, not without wisdom and fore- 
sight; but their efforts were of no avail. 
War broke out. The machinery described 
by admiring Cominges the year before 
was put to use, with the result that the 
Dutch fleet was scattered to the winds 

* The Russells, forexample. Ruvigny became nat- 


uralized in England in 1680, and died at Greenwich in 
1689. 





and the waters by the Duke of York 
(June, 1665). There were great rejoicings 
in London, and bonfires in the streets. 
Owing to their capacity as mediators, the 
French envoys considered they had to ab- 
stain from taking part in them, which 
angered the mob very much; they were 
hooted and their windows broken. But 
while any breach of etiquette by officials 
was resented to the extent, as we have 
seen, of bringing nations to the verge of 
war, the doings of mobs were (not un- 
wisely) esteemed as of no import. Co- 
minges had already had some time before 
an ‘“* émeute ” before his house, but he had 
taken almost no notice. It is strange to 
compare the tone of the despatches con- 
cerning the affair at the lord mayor’s 
banquet, and the way in which the ambas- 
sadors report the siege laid round their 
abodes on the occasion of the victory. 


Mon histoire n’est pas longue [writes Courtin 
to Lionne]; j’en ai été quitte pour une dou- 
zaine de vitres cassées dans ]a chambre de M. 
votre fils, et M. de Cominges a plus de sujet 
de se plaindre que moi; si nous n’eussions 
été sages, vous eussiez oui parler d’une grillade 
d’ambassadeurs, car toutes Jes rues étaient 
pleines de charbon fort allumé. 


“If I were not afraid of fame,” writes 
classical Cominges, “of fame that is wont 
to magnify things, I would not even men- 
tion what has taken place.” 


Vous saurez donc, monsieur, pour ]’oublier 
un moment aprés, que, pour ne rien faire 
d’indécent ni de contraire 4 la qualité de mé- 
diateur, j’ordonnai 4 mes gens de ne point 
faire de feu devant ma porte, mais bien de 
donner du bois pour augmenter celui des 
voisins en cas qu’ilsen demandassent. Soit 
que d’abord ils n’y prissent pas garde, ou que 
les fumées du vin ne leur eussent pas encore 
monté a la téte, 1’on me laissa en repos jusques 
a minuit. Mais peu aprés il sembla bon 4 
une multitude de canailles, qui croyait sans 
doute témoigner son zéle pour la patrie et son 
aversion pour les Frangais, d’attaquer ma 
maison avec leurs sobriquets ordinaires, et 
ensuite avec une gréie de cailloux qui me fit 
abandonner ma chambre pour é€viter d’étre 
blessé dans une si belle occasion. Mes gens, 
braves comme des lions enchainés, s’émurent 
aux insolences et coururent aux armes, chacun 
selon sa profession, c’est-a-dire que les broches 
faisaient l’avant-garde et les pistolets et mous- 
quetons le corps de la bataille. Les choses 
ainsi ordonnées, je crus qu’il était 4 propos 
de calmer cette fougue militaire. Ainsi, aprés 
une harangue de remerciements, je fis retirer 
mes troupes. . . . Les ennemis profitant de 
ma prudence, qu’ils appelaient faiblesse, 
marquérent toutes les avenues de ma maison 
d’un nombre infini de croix blanches, avec une 
inscription qui disait: ‘‘ Dieu veuille avoir 
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pitié et miséricorde de cette pauvre maison ! ” 
et, comme si véritablement la peste en efit 
déja ravagé les habitants, chacun se retira 
avec des cris et des huées. — (June 22, 1665.) 


The son of Lionne, whom Courtin men- 
tions, had been sent over to England, very 
much in the same manner as Chesterfield 
would have had his own to live in France, 
in order to see the world, to improve his 
manners, and to lose his timidity. On 
this last score no better place could be 
appointed for a young gentleman than the 
court of Charles the Second; and it is 
very curious to see with what sort of 
fatherly care Courtin watched over the 
young man’s successes. His letters on 


this subject read very much like Chester- 
field’s ; the difference of time and place 
is scarcely perceptible; the worldly wis- 
dom of “Il’ancien régime ” was true to it- 
self from the beginning to the end. 


Mr. votre fils [Courtin writes to Lionne] 
commence comme les honnétes gens font: il 
est un peu honteux; mais nous lui avons 
donné du courage et Mr. d’Irval [?]1’a si bien 
servi qu’enfin il a fait sa déclaration, qui a 
été fort bien regue par une des plus jolies 
filles d’Angleterre. C’est mademoiselle Ge- 
nins, qui est auprés de madame la Duchesse 
d’Yorc; elle est petite, mais d’une fort jolie 
taille; elle a le teint admirable, les cheveux 
comme vous avez vu autrefois ceux de madame 
de Longueville; les yeux vifs et brillants et la 
peau la plus fine et la plus blanche que j’aie 
jamais vue. Madame la Duchesse, qui est 
assez sévére aux autres, trouve qu’ils sont si 
bien assortis qu’elle est la premiére a les fa- 
voriser; la Reine-mére, le Roi, toute la cour 
est dans les mémes sentiments. On en rit, 
mais je vous assure que l’affaire va bien et 
qu’elle ne vous doit donner aucune inquiétude, 
car vous pouvez bien croire que je mettrais 
comme on dit le ‘‘ hola! ’”’ si je voyais que 
notre cavalier allat trop avant. Mais sa ga- 
lanterie est justement au point od il faut 
qu’elle soit pour le rendre honnéte homme et 
e ay en ferai savoir le progrés. — (May 24, 
1665. 


More Chesterfieldian even is the next 
letter, where the respective merits of youth 
and age are compared. 


Mr. votre fils est un infidéle; le Roi d’An- 
gleterre l’a découvert et la vérité est, comme 
je vous l'ai mandé, qu’il s’est piqué d’honneur 
et qu’il n’a pas voulu que nous le puissions 
soupgonner d’étre capable d’aller trop loin. 
Ainsi a cet égard il n’y arien A craindre. Ce 
qui est de facheux seulement, c’est qu’il ne 
Saurait aimer, 4 ce qu’il dit, que de jeunes 
filies, et cependant il faut que les gens de son 
age soient dressés par des vieilles, qui leur 
fassent perdre la honte qui les rend muets et 
a _ de rien entreprendre. — (June 8, 
1665. 
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Women of fashion [writes Chesterfield] — 
I do not mean absolutely unblemished — are 
a necessary ingredient in the composition of 
good society. . . . In company every woman 
- » - must be addressed with respect—nay, 
more, with flattery —and you need not fear 
making it too strong. Such flattery is not 
mean on your part nor pernicious to them, for 
it can never give them a greater opinion of 
their beauty or their sense than they had be- 
fore. Do not forget to pay your court to the 
older ones, for if you do they never forgive it; 
and I could suppose cases in which you would 
desire their friendship, or at least their neu- 
trality.* 

Thus wrote, in the eighteenth century, 
godfathers to godsons; godson being in 
this last case @fatis su@ 10. 

One more letter on the subject of young 
Lionne may be quoted, for it gives a curi- 
ous side-light on the character and morals 
of the father, and very strange it seems 
at the present day that he could leave such 
letters behind him, to be preserved and 
bound at the French Foreign Office with 
the official correspondence concerning 
peace and war and treaties. 

The court has retired to Kingston on 
account of the plague ; young Lionne has 
been recalled to Paris, but he is remem- 
bered in England. 


Jeudi soir, le Roi d’Angleterre tourmenta 
fort en ma présence mistris Genins sur le 
sujet de M. votre fils: la petite fille en rougit 
et jamais je ne 1’ai vue si belle. S.M. me 
dit que M. Porter avait été prié 4 Calais par 
M. votre fils de lui faire savoir quelle mine 
elle aurait faite le jour de son depart, et en 
méme temps Sadite Majesté m’assura que 
jamais il n’avait vu un homme si désolé ni si 
triste que le galant lui parut sur l’hyact de la 
Reine-mére. Je vous assure qu’il avait raison, 
car la demoiselle l’aimait bien, et si celle qui 
vous réduisit 4 prendre cette eau qui sent la 
thérébentine efit été aussi belle, votre estomac 
aurait eu bien de la peine a se rétablir. J’ai 
de quoi lui redonner une nouvelle vigueur, et 
je n’attends que le retour de Persod pour 
vous envoyer deux tablettes de chocolat dont 
M. l’Ambassadeur d’Espagne m’a fait pré- 
sent. — (July 27, 1665.) 

Lionne thereupon writes to have more 
particulars, not at all concerning Miss 
Jennings, who was to marry, two years 
later, George Hamilton and to die many 
years after Duchess of Tyrconnel, but this 
very rare and curious Spanish dainty, 
chocolate. How is it to be prepared? 
Lionne seems to have labored under the 
delusion that eggs ought to be mixed with 
it. Courtin answers, “ Je ne sais pas bien 
la maniére dont on l’accommode; il me 


* Oxford, 1890, p. 176. 
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semble néanmoins que j’ai oui dire qu’on 
n’y met point d’ceufs.” The true Spanish 
recipe is then secured and forwarded to 
the minister, and it proves to be the same 
as to-day. 

While the ambassadors were talking 
chocolate, a change had come over the 
capital. Signs of mourning were to be 
seen everywhere; the plague had made 
its appearance. “La peste nous assiége 
de tous cétés,” Courtin writes on the 18th 
of June, 1665. Even before it had come 
the three had greatly suffered from the 
English climate. The fog-complaint is 
not a recent one; it constantly recurs in 
the despatches of foreign ambassadors ; 
means were devised even then by clever 
persons to provide some abatement in the 
nuisance, which seems, however, to have 
persisted. Evelyn was one of those re- 
formers, and he notes in his diary that 
he had an important conversation with 
Charles the Second on the subject. The 
king ‘“‘was pleased to discourse to me 
about my book inveighing against the 
nuisance of the smoke of London, and 
proposing expedients how, by reforming 
those particulars I mentioned, it might be 
reformed; commanding me to prepare a 
biil against the next session of Parliament, 
being, as he said, resolved to have some- 
thing done in it.” 

In the mean time ambassadors coughed, 
sneezed, and nearly died.* Cominges was 
once given up; so much so that he had 
his secretary to write and send his last 
“compliments” to the king and queen; 
for to his death-bed he remained attentive 
to etiquette, and had the recommendation 
conveyed to his wife not to come, for she 
would probably arrive too late, and suffer, 
therefore, unnecessary pain. Cominges, 
as many did in his time, acted up to the 
recommendation of La Fontaine, who 
wanted men to go out of life “ainsi que 
d’un banquet,” with thanks and compli- 
ments to their host. Cominges’s secre- 
tary, Bruchet, writes to Lionne : — 

Monseigneur, le mal de M. l’Ambassadeur 
augmentant de jour a autre, il ne veut plus 
songer qu’a mettre sa conscience en repos, 
sans plus penser aux affaires du monde... 
M. |’Ambassadeur vous prie de faire ses der- 
niers compliments au Roi et aux Reines et de 
témoigner 4 Leurs Majestés que le plus grand 
regret qu’il ait en mourant c’est de ne rendre 
pas les derniers soupirs 4 leurs pieds.—(March 
30, 1665.) 

He did not die, however, but remained 

* Tout ce que je désirerais, ce serait que le brouillard, 
Pair et la fumée ne me prissent pas si fort a la gorge. 


— d’Aumont to Marquis de Torcy, January 19, 
1713 
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an invalid, or nearly so. Courtin gives 
an appalling account of the effect of the 
climate on the health of the members of 
“la célébre ambassade.” He writes to 
Lionne : — 

Tl est nécessaire que le Roi jette les yeux 
sur quelqu’un qui ait les épaules larges pour 
remplir l’ambassade d’Angleterre, car M. de 
Verneuil est en fort mauvais état; M. de Co- 
minges a un rhume éternel qui l’accompagnera 
jusques au tombeau ou jusques en France, et 
moi, qui ai naturellement la poitrine fort déli- 
cate, je perds la voix depuis quatre ou cing 
jours, et j’ai un si grand feu dans |’estomac, 
avec des douleurs de cété, que la peur com- 
mence a me prendre, et si cela continue je 
serai bientét hors d’état de faire aucune fonc- 
tion. — (June 4, 1665.) 

They saw physicians, but with little 
effect. Cominges lacked one very neces- 
sary item, which ought always to be mixed 
with remedies for them to be of any avail, 
namely, faith, He constantly derides 
them, even certain baths which he had 
praised at first, but which did nothing in 
the end but “flatter sa douleur.” Cough 
recurs; in 1665 he spends scarcely four 
hours out of his bed each day; Courtin, 
who is barely thirty-eight, is in no better 
plight. Then there is the plague; 4.000 
deaths occur in London in the third week 
of August, 5,319 in the fourth, 7,492 in the 
first week of September, and it goes on 
increasing; it is to be found on the very 
threshold of the royal palaces; a sentry 
at Hampton Court dies of it, and an order 
is issued to the troops that any soldier 
who has the plague and does not declare 
it will be shot (Courtin to Lionne, August 
6, 1665) Innumerable quantities of 
houses are marked in earnest with those 
crosses which Cominges had seen painted 
by derision over his owndoors. Stringent 
orders are published by the lord mayor for 
the shutting up of “visited ” houses, and 
prescribing that “every house visited be 
marked with a red cross of a foot long, in 
the middle of the door,” and “printed 
words, that is to say, ‘Lord, have mercy 
upon us!’ to be set close over the same 
cross, until lawful opening of the same 
house.”* This visitation was the famous 
one described later by Defoe, and during 
which “le nommé Miltonius” retired to 
Chalfont, and there placed in the hands of 
his friend Ellwood the newly completed 
MS. of his “ Paradise Lost.” 

A few months later there could remain 
no doubt that “la célébre ambassade ex- 


* In the number of July 6, 1665, of the Mewes, 
** published for the satisfaction and information of the 
people.”’ 
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traordinaire” had irremediably failed in 
its mission; war had not becn prevented, 
mediation had not been accepted. Bound 
by treaty to Holland it was difficult for 
Louis Jonger to remain inactive; he re- 
called his ambassadors and war broke out 
between England and France; it was 
ended by the peace of Breda in 1667, 
when diplomatic relations were resumed 
and the Marquis de Ruvigny sent again to 
England, this time as an ambassador. As 
for the three, they had to find their way 
home — no easy matter on account of the 
quarantine they would have to undergo. 
The choice of a convenient place was for 
some while under discussion; the Duc 
de Montausier was for certain uninhabited 
islets of the Norman coast (to Lionne, 
November 16, 1665). After some negotia- 
tion with their own government, they 
were allowed to establish themselves in 
the hamlet of Pandé, where they were shut 
up in an unfinished house —a very cold 
and uncomfortable one, as they alleged. 

They were at last set at liberty again, 
and followed separately each his own fate. 
Courtin was to continue, not without é/az, 
his diplomatic career, being, with D’Es- 
trades, plenipotentiary for France at 
Breda; Verneuil to die, an old man of 
over eighty, in his Chateau de Verneuil 
in 1682; and Cominges, “si attaqué des 
vapeurs de la rate” that he could not 
write a quarter of an hour “sans courre 
risque d’un éblouissement” (to Lionne, 
January 12, 1666), to live only till 1670. 
In No. 38 of the Gazette of that year the 
following notice occurs : — 


Le méme jour [#.e., 25th of March, 1670] 
Mre. Gaston Jean Baptiste de Cominges, 
chevalier des ordres du roi, lieutenant-général 
de ses armées, gouverneur et lieutenant-géné- 
ral des ville chateau et sénéchaussée de 
Saumur, décéda ici [#.e., at Paris] en son hétel, 
4gé de 57 ans, aprés avoir regu les sacrements 


avec des marques d’une singuliére piété. Il 
est beaucoup regretté en cette cour, tant pour 
les belles qualités qui le rendaient recom- 
mandable que pour les services considérables 
qu’il a rendus 4 la couronne, non seulement 
dans ses charges, mais encore dans ses ambas- 
sades extraordinaires d’Angleterre et de Por- 
tugal. 


Cominges now sleeps in St. Roch’s 
Church, Rue St. Honoré, beside Créqui, 
Le N6étre, Mignard, and several other 
illustrious servants of the Grand Roi. As 
for “ Césonie,” she survived her husband, 
as well as the Précieuses group, many 
years, and she had long ceased to be “la 
belle Cominges ” when she died in 1709, 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE TROUBLES OF AN OXFORD BEAUTY, 


BY PHILIP SINCLAIR. 


CLARA Mostyn had never been so 
delighted as when she received an invita- 
tion to come and make a long stay with 
her aunt Catherine at Oxford; for the 
girl’s own home at Stokely, a little town 
on the south coast of England, was neither 
comfortable nor happy. Clara’s father, a 
doctor of some talent, had died very sud- 
denly some years before without leaving 
an adequate provision for his wife and 
family. Since that date, the widowed 
Mrs. Mostyn had been living in very 
humble style at Stokely with her three 
daughters. Clara, the eldest, was a very 
pretty girl, with a tall, well-made figure, 
regular features, golden-brown hair, and 
large brown eyes of the kind that look so 
much and mean so little. She was not a 
girl of strong character or deep feelings ; 
but she had an instinctive craving for ease 
and pleasure, and the narrowness and dul- 
ness of her present surroundings acted on 
her like a slow torture. Like many other 
girls in her position, she could only think 
of one way of escape from her present 
existence. If some one, like the ever 
recurring Prince Charming of her favorite 
novels, would only come and marry her 
and take her away to a brighter place, 
where every aspiration would not be 
checked by wretched material cares, how 
happy she would be! But there seemed 
no chance of such an event ever happen- 
ing in Stokely. It might have been re- 
marked of this little-known seaside resort 
that, like the recluse in Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
melancholy —- of the dull, however, not of 
the romantic kind — had marked it for her 
own. It had a good many visitors in the 
summer, but these were always invalids 
of the most piteous and decayed aspect. 
Among the residents — shabby-genteel 
people, who liked Stokely because it was 
cheap and healthy — eligible suitors, such 
as Clara’s fancy pictured them, were ab- 
solutely non-existent. Her girlhood, it is 
true, had not been without its little ro- 
mance. That great and wealthy corpora- 
tion, the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Banking Company, has a branch office at 
Stokely. Among the gentlemen employed 
as clerks in this establishment was a cer- 
tain bashful, knock-kneed, round-shoul- 
dered youth named Joseph Truadle. The 
latter had seen aad loved the soft-eyed 
Clara Mostyn. He used to go to the little 
parish church where she sang in the choir, 
and stared at her so steadily throughout 
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the service that the most magnificent effu- 
sions of the vicar and his attendant curates 
fell unheeded on his ears. At school treats, 
whenever they both happened to be pres- 
ent, he devoted so much attention to Miss 
Mostyn that the children placed under his 
care would have starved had she not point- 
edly recalled him to his duties. Clara 
very soon discovered the simple-minded 
Joseph’s partiality for her. But even had 
he been a more brilliant and better look- 
ing man, she would have resolutely de- 
clined his advances. For Joseph, alas! 
was poor and had no prospects, and such 
a match was very far from Clara’s ideas. 
And thus when, after some months’ vacil- 
lation, he made her an offer of his hand 
and fortune of £120 a year, he was scorn- 
fully and indignantly refused. More than 
a year had passed since this little episode, 
and it seemed as if a life of hopeless, ach- 
ing monotony lay before Clara. She was 
becoming fretful and peevish, and used to 
wonder how long it would be before she 
would sink into the dim and dreaded stage 
of old-maidenism. Suddenly an event 
occurred, which, insignificant in itself, 
caused no small flutter in the Mostyn 
household. Their aunt Catherine, the 
late Dr. Mostyn’s only sister, returned to 
England. This lady had for the last seven 
years been resident in Bengal by the side 
of her lawful spouse, Major Stuart, of the 
—th Highlanders. On the death from 
fever of that gallant officer, his widow, 
a buxom woman with two little boys, re- 
solved to return home. After looking 
about a little for a resting-place, she de- 
cided, in accordance with the advice of 
several friends, to settle in Oxford. 

Time was when the only society this 
venerable city had to offer was composed 
of the university professors and their 
womankind. The latter were not very 
numerous, for it is only recently that a 
fellow of a college has been allowed to 
marry. At present, however, things are 
completely changed. Of late years crowds 
of new residents, quite unconnected with 
the university, have appeared in Oxford. 
The half-pay officer, the civilian who has 
earned his pension, the retired merchant 
who wishes to bid adieu to the smoke and 
din of the metropolis, the ex-stockbroker, 
and the widow whose husband may have 
belonged to any one of the above denom- 
inations, have ceased to fly to Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and other homes of rest for weary 
mortals, and have begun to turn their 
steps to Oxford. To meet the require- 
ments of this new population, the town 
boundaries have been largely extended. 





In place of the broad field that used to 
surround the old grey city, countless 
stucco-fronted “ terraces,” “ gardens,” and 
“ crescents ” have arisen as if by magic; 
and every road leading to the town has 
been lined with desirable villa residences 
of the most approved description. 

Now why, it behoves us to ask, has Ox- 
ford suddenly become so popular as a 
residence? The answer is mainly to be 
found in the necessity imposed on every 
English mother of finding husbands for 
her daughters. Just as the increase of 
population is continually causing once 
unknown and barren territories to be 
turned into waving fields of corn, so, as 
one popular resort after another becomes 
too well known for the purposes of hus- 
band-hunting, new and untried places are 
constantly being discovered, explored, and 
tested by the anxious matron. One of the 
last upon which she has cast her eye is 
Oxford. The advantages of that city are 
obvious. During six months of the year 
two thousand young men have to be in 
residence there, in order to pursue their 
academical studies. They are of a sus- 
ceptible age. They come fresh from the 
refinements of their homes. It is but nat- 
ural that they should long for some female 
society in their new abode. That of their 
tutors’ wives and daughters is only to be 
entered very rarely and by special invita- 
tions. And these, it is to be feared, are 
rather avoided than desired, for the family 
circle of an Oxford don is, in general, far 
too lofty and edifying for ordinary mor- 
tals. The result, therefore, is, that the Ox- 
ford undergraduate is only too delighted 
to obtain an extrée to the drawing rooms 
of the non-university or town residents. 
In fact, at the cances, afternoon teas, and 
musical evenings, given by the latter dur- 
ing term time, the male guests frequently 
outnumber the female in the proportion 
of three to one. What English matron, 
with daughters to provide for, would not 
feel raised to the seventh heaven of de- 
light at such a spectacle? Itis, however, 
to be feared that its apparent value must 
be discounted owing to two circumstances. 
In the first place, whereas at these enter- 
tainments the average age of the gentle- 
men present is only nineteen, that of the 
ladies is at least seven years more. Sec- 
ondly, the Oxford undergraduate is in 
reality little more than a developed school- 
boy. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred he is solely dependent on his parents 
or other relatives. Intent on the pleasures 
of the passing hour, he rarely ever thinks 


| of his future profession in life except 
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when just on the point of leaving the uni- 
versity. And, therefore, though gallant 
in address, magnificent in attire, and a 
past master in the art of flirtation, he is 
very far from being an eligible Jaréz in the 
real sense of the word. And thus it fre- 
quently happens that the gentle maidens 
of Oxford, after enjoying the pleasures of 
society for some years without any sign of 
a wedding ring appearing to illume the 
horizon, begin to grow rather weary ; and 
the Oxford hostess learns the melancholy 
fact that the brilliant youths she has been 
entertaining for so long without any re- 
sult resemble those politicians who, as a 
German writer has observed, though al- 
ways ready to be faid, are extremely un- 
willing to be dought. 

Mrs. Stuart settled herself in a pretty 
villa known as “ The Cedars,” in Chester 
Road. She found plenty of old Indian 
and army friends in Oxford, and speedily 
became enchanted with the place and the 
people. After some weeks’ time she went 
down to Stokely to get a look at her rela- 
tives —the Mostyns. She did not fail to 
remark with some pleasure the great 
beauty and ladylike manners of her niece 
Clara, who strongly reminded Mrs, Stuart 
of her lost brother, Dr. Mostyn. There 


was something very sad in the idea of so 
pretty and graceful a girl wasting her 


sweetness on the desert air of such a 
wretched place as Stokely. Mrs. Stuart, 
a kind-hearted and impulsive woman, was 
quite touched by it. She at once thought 
of her own pleasant home at Oxford, of 
her large circle of friends, of the many 
nice young men to whom she could intro- 
duce her niece. Moreover, how pleasant 
it would be for herself to have Clara as a 
companion, and what an element of attrac- 
tion it would add to her little parties! The 
idea once conceived, Mrs. Stuart commu- 
nicated it to her sister-in-law. The latter, 
who did not get on very well with her 
eldest daughter, readily consented. And 
before many days were over the whole 
matter had been definitely arranged. 

The preparations for Clara’s departure 
were soon completed, and the girl, trem- 
bling with deiight and anticipation, 
reached Oxford towards the end of Sep- 
tember. It was a wonderful change from 
Stokely. “ The Cedars ” was a very pretty 
and comfortable house. Mrs. Stuart had 
taken a great fancy to her niece, and for 
the first time since her father’s death Clara 
began to be thoroughly happy. It was 
not long before ber definite entry into Ox- 
ford society took place. Shortly after the 
beginning of the winter term on October 
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11 Mrs, Stuart gave a dance, which was 
attended by the usual crowd of gushing 
spinsters and well-dressed hobbiedehoys. 
Clara, who had never seen anything 
grander than a dismal tea-fight at the 
Stokely vicarage, was delighted at the 
entertainment. Her beauty and grace 
made her the belle of the party. The un- 
dergraduates present were astonished to 
find so fair a flower in the hortus siccus of 
withered Oxford womanhood, and vied 
with one another in attempting to secure 
her as their partner in the mazy dance. 
Her aunt was delighted with, Clara’s suc- 
cess, and foresaw that “The Cedars” 
would become the most popular house in 
Oxford. The fame of Clara Mostyn’s 
beauty was soon spread over the whole 
town. A few days after her aunt’s party 
she went to a dance given by Mrs. Catch- 
er, an army surgeon’s widow with five 
daughters, who lived opposite. Before 
she had been a quarter of an hour in the 
ball-room, Clara could have filled her pro- 
gramme over and over again, to the bitter 
disgust of the five Miss Catchers, good 
girls and clever girls, but no beauties, who 
found the evening very poor fun. 

As a general rule, the richer undergrad- 
uates at Oxford, most of whom are to be 
found at Cardinal College, are far too great 
personages to take part in the pleasant 
but somewhat humble entertainments 
given by the town residents. But Clara’s 
success at Mrs. Catcher’s had been so 
éclatant, that her admirers carried the 
report thereof beyond the actual circle 
formed by the town society and the under- 
graduates who specially frequented it. 
Among the persons who thus heard of her 
was a certain Mr. Charles Huntington, a 
shining light of the great sporting college 
of Brazenface. He was the only son of 
the wealthy Worcestershire manufacturer 
and landowner, Sir William Huntington. 
The gallant Charles did not give much 
attention to ladies’ society. He was, in- 
deed, so fully occupied with hunting, polo, 
billiards, cards, and wine parties, that, 
though the young gentleman never by any 
chance did a stroke of work from one 
week’s end to another, it is difficult to see 
how he could have possibly found time to 
spare for the courtesies of the drawing- 
room. But it chanced that he heard such 
a glowing account of Clara from his friend 
and brother sportsman, Mr. Fielding of 
St. Jerome’s, that he was filled with a de- 
sire to have a look at her. He, therefore, 
asked Fielding to get him a card for Mrs. 
Stuart’s next dance, which was to come 
off in a few days’ time. The card was 
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readily obtained. Mrs. Stuart, like the 
other Oxford matrons, had carefully stud- 
ied the University Calendar, and knew that 
the only son of Sir William Huntington 
was a tremendous catch. 

“The Cedars” was beautifully deco- 
rated for the night of the dance, and the 
crowd was very great. Mr. Huntington 
arrived early, with his stalwart person 
arranged with unusual care. He was at 
once introduced to Clara, who of course 
had been carefully coached for the part, 
and danced with her nearly the whole 
evening, with the exception of the last 
three dances; these he sat out with her 
in the conservatory —a dangerous place 
for the susceptible! Clara had begun 
well. When Huntington got back to his 
rooms he informed his particular chum, 
Bulkeley, the great rowing man, that he, 
Huntington, was “ mashed.” 

So, indeed, it seemed. From the even- 
ing of the dance Huntington became quite 
an haditué of Mrs. Stuart’s drawing-room. 
That lady soon got to know him so well 
that one day at afternoon tea, when very 
singularly only herself, Clara, and Mr. 
Huntington were present, she waggishly 
asked him if he wouldn’t rather have a 
brandy-and-soda in place of the cup that 
neither cheers norinebriates. Huntington 
told all his friends of the incident. He 
swore that Mrs. Stuart and her niece were 
the most “ripping ” people he had ever 
met. Some of his wiser companions tried 
to warn him. But he damned them fora 
set of impertinent fools, and told them to 
mind their own business. The two ladies 
were quite amazed to find what a fund of 
conversation he possessed when his natu- 
ral bashfulness had once worn off. He 
would sit by the fireside with Clara, Mrs. 
Stuart writing letters at the other end of 
the room, and tell her how he had gone 
ratting the other day with a new dog; 
how many rats the aforesaid dog had 
slaughtered; how it was a good dog, but 
not quite so good as one he had last term 
that got run over by a railway train; how 
he and Mr. Soker of Brazenface had gone 
a drive in his tandem last week to Blen- 
heim; how many bottles of wine they had 
consumed on the way; how they had an 
accident driving home; how, the trap be- 
ing smashed to pieces, they had to walk 
into Oxford at 1.30 A.M., each leading one 
of the horses; how his friend Bulkeley 
was a good chap, but a most awful fool; 
how morning chapel was an awful bore 
when a man had been going it the night 
before; with many other details of the 
rowdy man’s career, 


These ingenuous confidences went on 
for nearly a month. Huntington was get- 
ting deeper and deeper in the toils every 
day. At last, shortly before the end of 
the term, while walking home with Clara 
from a skating party on Port Meadow, he 
actually proposed, and was immediately 
accepted by the delighted girl. To de- 
scribe the joy of Mrs. Stuart at her niece’s 
triumph would be impossible. “ My niece, 
Lady Huntington,” as she would be some 
day, sounded almost too beautiful to be 
true. She got anillustrated history of the 
county of Worcestershire, in which the 
magnificent house of Huntington Manor 
was depicted, and wondered which of the 
thirty-seven large bedrooms she would 
have when she went to stay there. There 
was a beautiful room in the western turret, 
overlooking the lake, that she fixed on as 
her favorite. As for Clara herself, she 
received congratulations without number. 
She wrote off a most glowing letter to her 
mother at Stokely, in which she described 
all the great things she would do for her 
younger sisters when she was married. 
Huntington completely gave up his cards, 
his billiards, his wine parties, everything, 
in order to spend his time by Clara’s side. 
He had never known anything so sweet as 
the companionship of this lovely, pure- 
hearted young girl who loved him sotruly. 
What had he got to recommend him, he 
used to wonder? For he was a simple- 
minded youth in spite of his rowdy, reck- 
less life, and very, very young. He knows 
now — but we are anticipating. 

Even in his highest moments of felicity 
there was one little point which caused 
Huntington some trepidation. One night 
at his rooms at Brazenface he was expa- 
tiating on the virtues of his inamorata to 
his chum Bulkeley. Suddenly the latter, 
taking the eternal pipe out of his mouth, 
remarked, “ Very good, my boy ; but does 
your governor know about all this?” At 
these words Huntington grew pale as 
death. However, after a short pause, he 
replied that he had not yet informed his 
father of his engagement, but intended to 
do soon the first opportunity. Bulkeley 
chuckled. ‘I hope I shall be there tosee 
the row,” said he. Huntington rose from 
his chair white with rage, and told Bulke- 
ley that when he wanted his opinion about 
his own affairs he would ask for it, at 
which the sarcastic Bulkeley only whistled. 
It was plain that there was a little cloud 
on the horizon. 

Shortly before Christmas Mr. Hunting- 
ton returned home. He wrote Clara an 





affectionate letter announcing his arrival, 
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and saying that he would have something 
important to tell herin his next. Abouta 
week after this Mrs. Stuart was sitting late 
one evening in her private room checking 
the house bills. Suddenly she was star- 
tled by a loud ring at the front door. It 
was opened by the maid, who in a few 
moments came in and said, “ Sir William 
Huntington is in the dining-room, and 
wishes to see you at once.” Mrs. Stuart 
put her cap straight, and went into the 
room in a tremulous state of suppressed 
excitement. She found herself confronted 
by a burly, red-faced gentleman, who, hold- 
ing in his hand a letter which the ill-fated 
Clara had written to Charles a few days 
ago, roared out, “ What, madam, is the 
meaning of this?” Mrs. Stuart, intensely 
surprised, for Charles had always said that 
his father would offer no opposition to the 
engagement, gasped out that, as her niece 
and Mr. Charles Huntington were en- 
gaged, there was nothing extraordinary in 
their writing to one another. “ Engaged!” 
screamed the baronet, who was evidently 
of acholeric nature. ‘“ What the devil do 
you mean by entrapping my son in this 
way?” ‘“Entrapping!” Mrs. Stuart 
broke in. ‘“ Yes, entrapping,” replied her 
interlocutor, with such emphasis that the 
maid, listening at the keyhole, as she sub- 


sequently expressed herself to the cook, 


“felt struck all of a’eap.” ‘ You think 
you’re going to marry your penniless niece 
to my money, but you won’t; just look 
here!” And then, in harsh tones, he pro- 
ceeded to explain that his son had nota 
single shilling except what his father gave 
him; there was no entailed property in 
the family, and if Charles persisted in this 
engagement he would kick him out of the 
house. “So now,” he concluded, ‘you 
know what to expect.” With these words 
he seized his hat and rushed out. He 
must have got back to Huntington Manor 
the next day, for the morning after that a 
letter arrived in Charles’s handwriting. 
It was evidently written by authority. The 
young man merely stated that his father 
declined in any way whatsoever to recog- 
nize the engagement existing between 
him and Clara; he had no money of his 
own, and no means of making any; he 
was afraid, therefore, he must ask Clara to 
let him have his pronise back again. 
Mrs. Stuart saw that the game was up. 
She wrote to Charles to the effect that, her 
niece being too ill to write, she was 
authorized to inform Mr. Huntington that 
——— consider the engagement at an 
end. 

Charles Huntington never went back to 
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Oxford, his father preferring the safer 
course of sending him on a tour round the 
world. The sudden rupture of her first 
engagement was a terrible shock to Clara, 
But Mrs. Stuart knew perfectly well that 
such catastrophes were very common in 
Oxford. It was the splendor of the match 
rather than any real sentiment that had 
attracted Clara, and the girl’s heart was 
very far from broken. Her aunt, there- 
fore, was resolved to try again, but be 
more cautious this time. 

About the end of January the Easter 
term commenced. Mrs. Stuart had told 
all her friends a judicious little story about 
Clara’s engagement. It had been broken 
off, she declared, because Mr. Huntington 
was such a wild young man; his poor 
father had been actually compelled to take 
him away from Oxford to prevent his get- 
ting into any more scrapes. Though, of 
course, nobody believed this, the number 
of Clara’s admirers was in no way de- 
creased. The girl resumed her position 
in society as if nothing had happened to 
ruffle her equanimity, and it was not long 
before another aspirant to her hand ap- 
peared. 

The esthetic movement at Oxford has 
never had a more enthusiastic votary than 
Vivian Digby, scholar of Bruce College. 
His thin figure, sallow face, and lackadai- 
sical expression eminently fitted him for 
the part of an apostle of culture. A great 
admirer of the works of Gautier, Baude- 
laire, and others of that ilk, he himself 
was a poet of no mean talent. But his 
effusions, which were kept locked in an 
antique casket labelled “ Tristia,’’ were 
only shown to the initiated. Digby had 
plenty of male friends of his own stamp, 
with whom he would spend long hours 
discussing the regeneration of the British 
Philistine. But what he longed for in 
vain was some feminine sympathizer to 
whom he might make known the yearnings 
of his soul. It is true that numerous 
ladies in Oxford would have been ready 
to sympathize with him toany extent. But 
these, alas! lacked that physical beauty 
without which the ideal woman of Vivian’s 
fancy was imperfect. 

On a certain Sunday about the middle 
of the Easter term, Vivian Digby hap- 
pened to attend a great “function ” at the 
well-known church of Saint Theodosius. 
Miss Mostyn also chanced to be present. 
She was looking exquisite that morning ; 
a result due partly to religious emotion, 
partly to the consciousness that she was 
the prettiest and the best dressed girl in 
church. From that day, curiously.enough, 
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Digby’s intimate friends began to notice 
that his poems, heretofore of the most 
lugubrious character, began to assume a 
brighter tone. Moreover, a fortnight after 
the Sunday above mentioned, Digby, who 
had not been into Oxford society before, 
asked a friend to take him to one of Mrs. 
Stuart’s “at homes.” He must have paid 
Miss Mostyn a good deal of attention ; 
for the eldest Miss Catcher, who was pres- 
ent on this occasion, subsequently re- 
marked to her sisters that “that girl ” was 
already making up to some one else, at 
which the four junior Catchers exclaimed 
in chorus, “ How disgusting!” From that 
day the once austere Digby became quite 
a frequent visitor at “The Cedars.” He 
also managed to meet Clara out at differ- 
ent houses, where he always paid her the 
most marked attention. The girl soon 
discovered his feelings towards her, and 
many and long were the conversations she 
had with ber aunt about him. The diffi- 
culty about Vivian Digby was this. A 
man of brilliant classical attainments, he 
had already won numerous university 
prizes. It was extremely probable, there- 
fore, that he would soon obtain the proud 
position of a fellow of his college. Fel- 
lows are now allowed to marry, and thus 
Vivian might be a very eligible match. 
For Mrs. Stuart was keenly desirous of 


becoming actually connected with the real 
university people, who always look down 
on the mere town residents as outsiders. 
But there was one difficulty in the way. 
Digby’s fellowship depended on his ob- 
taining a first-class in the final classical 


schools examination. Now this examina- 
tion, like all others, is rather uncertain. 
Mrs. Stuart was, therefore, of opinion that, 
in the event of Digby’s proposing to Clara, 
it would be best not to give any definite 
answer till after the examination was over. 
Ciara was, however, in no wise to discour- 
age him; for, in addition to Digby’s actual 
recommendations, Mrs. Stuart was gradu- 
ally awaking to the fact that, in spite of 
such an apparent embarrassment of gilded 
youths, real eligibles were few and far be- 
tween. 

Such, then, was the plot woven by these 
two artful spiders for the benefit of that 
dainty fly, Vivian Digby. The latter, 
finding no opposition, prosecuted his woo- 
ing in the most assiduous manner. One 
afternoon, finding Clara at home alone and 
very gracious, he fell on his knees and 
made her an impassioned offer of his 
heart and hand. Clara, like a dutiful 
child, expressed herself deeply obliged, 
but referred him to her aunt. That lady 
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in a subsequent interview told Vivian her 
niece was very fond of him, and that from 
the point of view of mutual affection the 
match was all that could be desired, but, 
at the same time, she herself, as Clara’s 
guardian, could not allow a regular en- 
gagement till he had a more settled posi- 
tion. At the same time, she would put no 
bar to his intimacy with Clara, and would 
promise that, till his examination was over, 
nobody else should be preferred before 
him. Vivian was quite contented with 
this concession. His examination was 
some time off. He felt sure of his first- 
class and his fellowship. And so, for the 
rest of the term, and for the whole of the 
Easter vacation, which he spent up at 
Oxford, he was in all but name Clara’s 
affianced lover. He used to go nearly 
every day to “ The Cedars,” and read his 
original poems to Claraand her aunt. The 
latter slumbered sweetly in an armchair 
while the gentle ripple of his voice flowed 
on, and when he ceased she used to wake 
up and say how nice it must be to have 
such talent. Clara did not quite appre- 
ciate all the inner beauties of these master- 
pieces ; but as all Digby required of her 
was a gracious smile, she had no difficulty 
in playing the part of the inspiring muse. 
We have not time to describe all the dif- 
ferent means Digby used to express his 
adoration. A mere list of the various 
heroines, human and divine, classical and 
medizval, to whom he compared his love 
would fill an average chapter. Suffice it 
to say that, to the very end of the Easter 
vacation, his lot was one of blissful con- 
tentment. But after the beginning of the 
summer term, at the end of which the final 
examinations always take place, a change 
began to come over Digby. In his con- 
versations he began to drop hints about 
true genius being unrewarded in this 
world. He also began to cut short his 
visits to Clara. For,sad to say, the young 
gentleman’s work was in a very bad condi- 
tion. The final classical schools examina- 
tion at Oxford demands even from the 
most gifted an immense amount of hard 
and regular study. And Digby now sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that, owing to the 
way he had wasted his time over esthet- 
icism and love, he had scarcely read a 
tenth part of the necessary books. What 
was to be done? The examination, failure 
in which meant not only the ruin of his 
future career, but also the loss of Clara, 
would take place in two months’ time. 
He engaged two special tutors, and made 
a desperate effort to retrieve his position. 
But it was too late. Nervousness and 
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overpressure ruined his health. The ex- 
amination came, and even before the class 
list was published it was known that 
“ Digby, Vivianus, e collegio Bruciensi,” 
the ablest scholar of his year, had been a 
miserable failure. It was all up with his 
hopes of a fellowship. His tutor told him 
he had wasted his time and disgraced his 
college. Mrs. Stuart wrote to say that, as 
he had failed to fulfi! her conditions, all 
intimacy between him and her niece, Miss 
Mostyn, must now cease; and the unfor- 
tunate young man left Oxford forever, to 
take an undermastership in a preparatory 
school. 

Vivian Digby’s downfall was rather a 
disappointment to Mrs. Stuart, who had 
set her heart on getting into the real uni- 
versity circle. But there had been no 
formal engagement. Moreover, even if 
Digby had been successful in his exami- 
nation, it is rather doubtful whether after 
all the course of true love would have run 
smoothly. 

So great is the reputation of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford that it has of late years 
begun to attract students from the most 
distant parts of the world. The mild Hin- 
doo, the stalwart Australian, the wily 
Sclav, and the cute Yankee have come 
from their distant homes to drink of the 
font of classic lore beneath the shadow of 
As a general rule, the above- 


St. Mary’s. 
mentioned students come rather to enjoy 
the secial life of the piace than to wrestle 
with the difficulties of intellectual culture. 
And thus it happens that they are apt to 
be unduly gorgeous in their surroundings 
and unnecessarily frivolous in their mode 


of life. Among the foreign birds of pas- 
sage present at Oxford at this time was a 
certain dark and dashing youth named 
Constantine Vasari. He was a Greek by 
birth, nephew of Paolo Vasari, an eminent 
Italian banker and financial agent long 
since settled at Athens. Constantine had 
been sent over to England to learn En- 
glish and get some knowledge of English 
ways, with a view to ultimately undertak- 
ing the foreign department of his uncle’s 
business. He had for this purpose been 
entered as an undergraduate at St. Je- 
rome’s Hall, one of those foundations at 
Oxford which require of their students 
little knowledge and no application. He 
lived in great state in the best and largest 
lodgings that money could procure. He 
thoroughly entered into the ways of his 
young English friends. He arrayed his 
person in the most brilliant and best-cut 
check suits that Oxford tailors could sup- 
ply. He drank brandies and sodas and 
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smoked cigars with exemplary regularity, 
He drove a tandem, kept nine fox-terriers, 
and garnished his conversation with the 
latest and most fashionable slang. His 
convivial tastes and truly Oriental hospi- 
tality would alone have secured hima host 
of friends. But, being a man of varied 
abilities, he did not confine himself to one 
circle, but took as much pleasure in talking 
high art with a cringing zsthete as in dis- 
cussing the odds with the smartest sports- 
man from Brazenface. What wonder, 
then, that he was the best-known and most 
popular man in Oxford! 

Among Constantine’s other character- 
istics was an intense fondness for society. 
He found the pleasant, frank English girls 
a most delightful change from the shy, 
duenna-guarded jeunes filles of southern 
Europe. He rapidly acquired the mys- 
teries of flirtation, and soon became such 
an adept in that essentially English art as 
to distance even his native-born rivals. 
Before long no dance or reception among 
the Oxford residents seemed complete 
without him. He had not been long in 
Oxford society before, in deference to the 
prevailing fashion, he enrolled himself 
among Miss Mostyn’s cavaliers. Vivian 
Digby was now nearly always locked up 
with his books; so Constantine, after a 
little preliminary skirmishing, found no 
difficulty in becoming the most prominent 
of all the worshippers who met at the well- 
known shrine in Chester Road. 

The summer term at Oxford always con- 
cludes with a shower of dances, concerts, 
picnics, garden parties, and other gaieties. 
A large number of visitors, mainly consist- 
ing of female relatives of the undergradu- 
ates, come down. The regular residents 
are rather apt to be neglected during this 
period. Still, by coming out in new 
dresses, affecting a sudden ignorance of 
the locality, and getting some new and 
callow youths to take them about, they 
manage to get mistaken for visitors, and 
so see a good deal of the fun. Miss 
Mostyn, however, was far too pretty and 
popular to be shunted during this festive 
season. Vivian Digby’s examination was 
over, and that young gentleman had dis- 
appeared, noone knew where. But Vasari 
gladly seized the opportunity to take Clara 
to every féte and entertainment of the 
commemoration week. His wealth en- 
abled him to do the thing in grand style; 
and the value of the ball and concert 
tickets, bouquets, and luncheon parties he 
compelled Mrs. Stuart and her niece to 
accept would have kept an average work- 
ing-man’s family in good condition for 
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twelve months. The Greek’s attentions 
were by no means unwelcome. Clara 
knew perfectly well that her stay at Ox- 
ford could not last forever. The affair 
with Digby was now broken off. Unless 
she got engaged again pretty soon she 
would have to go. Constantine’s appear- 
ance, therefore, at this conjuncture seemed 
like a godsend, and Clara was resolved not 
to lose the opportunity. A girl who has 
had two lovers — to use a sporting phrase 
— gets toknow the ropes. She redoubled 
her powers of pleasing, she brought all her 
most subtle fascinations to bear upon the 
enamored foreigner, and her endeavors 
received their well-merited reward when 
he succumbed at a picnic at Nuneham. 
Mrs. Stuart was disposed to be rather 
suspicious as to Vasari’s position and 
character. But her doubts were soon set 
at rest. The papers he had with him 
proved that he was really and truly nephew 
to Paolo Vasari, the eminent Athenian 
banker. He had inherited a fortune from 
his late father, Francesco Vasari, Paolo’s 
younger brother. In a few months, as 
several passages in his letters showed, he 
was going into his uncle’s business as 
partner, so that eventually he would be a 
very wealthy manindeed. With such cre- 
dentials Constantine was graciously ac- 
cepted ; and Clara’s rivals, who had just 


begun to rejoice over the end of the Digby 
affair, were again compelled to bow ‘the 
knee. 

The long vacation now ensued. Mrs. 
Stuart, like many of the other Oxford 
residents, went away for a long visit to the 


seaside. She took Clara with her. Con- 
stantine had to pay several visits to the 
Continent, and also went up to Scotland 
about the middle of Angust to get some 
grouse-shooting. He, however, managed 
to run down occasionally to the hotel at 
Eastbourne, where his fiancée was stay- 
ing, and his numerous letters and presents 
were all that the most exacting young 
lady could desire. 

Towards the end of September Mrs, 
Stuart and her niece returned to Oxford 
for the winter term. Clara had been the 
belle of Oxford society before. But the 
glories of the past twelve months were 
utterly eclipsed by the splendors of her 
position as the bride elect of the wealthy 
and brilliant Constantine Vasari. The 
latter surpassed himself in seeking to do 
honor to his beautiful Clara. In Mrs. 
Stuart’s name he gave dances and fétes 
innumerable, in which Clara was always 
the centre of admiration. Constantine 
was the dea zdéal of a lover. The alter- 
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nations of courtly grace and sentimental 
fervor with which he treated his inamorata 
contrasted so favorably with the uncouth 
confidences and esthetic banalities of her 
two former admirers, that Clara grew quite 
fond of him, and rapidly began to persuade 
herself that she was really in love. She 
thoroughly enjoyed the enthusiastic hom- 
age paid to her wherever she went. Her 
rivals were furious that the girl who had 
been jilted by young Huntington and who 
had treated poor Mr. Digby so shamefully 
should have carried off the best prize in 
the matrimonial market. Still, they knew 
that the only way to be happy in this 
world is to take what one can get, and 
stick to it, so Mrs. Stuart’s invitations 
were accepted more eagerly than ever. 

It had been arranged that Vasari should 
leave Oxford for good at the end of the 
winter term, and return home to make the 
final preparations for his marriage, and 
draw up the settlements. He was tocome 
back to England in March, and the wed- 
ding was to take place about the end of 
April or the beginning of May. With the 
month of December, therefore, he began 
to make preparations for his departure. 
The last day of his stay in Oxford he 
spent exclusively in the society of Clara 
and her aunt. He had a long and inter- 
esting séte-d-téte with the former, in the 
course of which he described with great 
eloquence the splendid life which Clara 
would lead, after her marriage, in conti- 
nental capitals. He made careful arrange- 
ments about writing. The twoladies went 
up to town to see him off by the conti- 
nental mail. The lovers said an affection- 
ate farewell, ana Clara watched him wav- 
ing his handkerchief and smiling at her 
with his handsome gleaming eyes till the 
train passed away into the darkness, 

It was on December 18th that Vasari 
had left England. Clara was rather sur- 
prised when that month passed away with- 
out bringing a letter or telegram from 
him. It seemed very strange. Up to the 
middle of January, in spite of reiterated 
appeals sent from Oxford to the various 
addresses given by him, Vasari’s silence 
remained unbroken. Asthe month of Jan- 
uary passed away without a letter, Clara’s 
rivals, first in private, then quite openly, 
began to make sarcastic remarks. Some 
suggested that Constantine had been cap- 
tured by brigands, and that old Paolo 
Vasari, like the wicked uncle in “ The 
Babes in the Wood,” had refused to pay 
the ransom. Others asserted that he had 
been chosen Prince of Bulgaria, and that 
the Russian government had refused, on 
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ary pretext whatever, to let him marry an 
English lady. The Miss Catchers, on 
their part, simply declared that he was a 
rank impostor. When February came 
Mrs, Stuart still buoyed herself up with 
the hope that Constantine’s silence was 
intentional, and that he was going to sud- 
denly reappear at “ The Cedars” at the 
last moment and take them all by surprise, 
like Mr. William Terriss in an Adelphi 
melodrama. Mrs. Stuart and her niece 
used to sit up late every night and keep 
all the lights burning, but there came no 
sudden ringing at the front-door bell to 
disturb their vigils. At last, when March 
passed away without bringing even the 
ghost of a message, Mrs. Stuart’s face 
began to grow very long. Clara had grown 
too nervous and depressed to stir out of 
doors. The constant inquiries and hypo- 
critical sympathy of her friends maddened 
her. Suddenly, one morning towards the 
end of April, a letter, in Constantine’s 
well-known handwriting, was handed in 
at “ The Cedars.” Clara, with a vague pre- 
sentiment of evil, handed it unopened to 
her aunt. Mrs. Stuart broke the seal and 
read as follows. The envelope bore the 
Vienna postmark, but the enclosure had 
neither date nor address : — 


“ CARISSIMA MIA, — It is with pain and 


regret that I indite these lines to my sweet 


English lily. Our engagement, alas, can 
now never be fulfilled! A week ago I was 
united in marriage to my cousin Ana- 
stasia. But to explain the concatenation 
of circumstances which have brought 
about so dolorous a catastrophe. I come 
back to Athens in December. My uncle 
Paolo meets me with avery grave face. I 
am filled withalarm. I demand to know 
the worst. He tellsme. The fortune left 
to me by my late father has been all lost 
owing to the sudden failure of the secu- 
rities in which it had been invested. Ex- 
cept, then, for the partnership in the bank, 
which depends on my uncle’s good-will, I 
am ruined. I tear my hair and ask aid of 
the good God! Then my uncle, seeing 
my distress, continues, ‘ My child,’ says 
he, ‘I cannot see the son of my dear 
brother Francesco reduced to extremity. 
I have a daughter — Anastasia — of whose 
future I have been thinking much of late. 
She will inherit my wealth. She loves 
thee dearly. Take her as thy wife and I 
make good the loss of thy father’s fortune 
at once, and thou shalt succeed me as 
head of the house of Vasari.’ I am 
thunderstruck at his proposal. I implore 
him to find some other means of showing 
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his affection. But my uncle is adamant. 
‘The husband of Anastasia, whoever he 
is, will become my son,’ says he. I con- 
sider the situation. If I refuse to accept, 
I am too poor even to wed thee, my angel. 
I think of my father’s often expressed 
hope that I should wed my cousin. I 
yield. One cannot argue with the master 
of forty legions. Why should I uselessly 
plunge into expressions of regret? Of 
thee I only ask one thing. In thy own 
goodness, Carissima, pardon me! Lay 
the blame of our separation not on thyself, 
but on that cruel fate which has ever de- 
lighted in the unhappiness of lovers! 
Thou wilt wed another, and possibly we 
shall meet again. Give, I pray thee, to 
thy aunt the assurance of my most sincere 
respect, and accept for thyself the eternal 
devotion of the broken-hearted 
‘“* CONSTANTINE VASARI.” 


We will draw a veil over the consterna- 
tion and bewilderment into which this 
epistle threw Clara and her aunt. The 
end was indeed come! We must, how- 
ever, say a few words about the letter 
itself. Alas for the deceitfulness of the 
human heart! With the exception of the 
one fact about his marriage with Anasta- 
sia, Constantine’s letter was a fiction from 
beginning toend. During his stay in En- 
gland that enterprising young gentleman 
had resolved to thoroughly enter into the 
spirit of English life; and while in resi- 
dence at Oxford it had vccurred to him 
that it would be an excellent plan, as well 
as a most splendid joke, to become regu- 
larly engaged to some English girl. It 
was true that from his birth he had been 
betrothed to his cousin Anastasia, and the 
idea of breaking this arrangement never 
entered into his head. But what would 
that matter? He had already heard of so 
many of these English engagements that 
ended in nothing, One friend of his had 
been engaged three times; another had 
been engaged for five years to the girl of 
his heart, and had about as much chance 
of ever being ina position to marry as of 
becoming the sultan of Turkey. He reck- 
oned up the long list of engagements that 
had occurred in Oxford society during his 
own time. Not one in three had come to 
anything. Yet no one seemed to care 
much; the parties to these affairs went 
their way exactly the same. There was, 
therefore, no harm to be apprehended for 
himself. Then, the advantages were obvi- 
ous. It would be grand fun doing the 
youthful lover @ anglaise. And then, 
what an insight it would give him into 
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English life! Possibly he would not have 
put his little comedy into execution un- 
less he had met Clara Mostyn. But she 
was so fascinating, so well known, and so 
completely the belle of the place, that to 
be her recognized fiancé would not only 
be very pleasant, but would make him the 
king of Oxford society for the time being. 
No danger was to be apprehended from 
inquiries by his uncle. Constantine had 
mentioned ouce or twice in his letters 
that he was ‘a great admirer of a certain 
English lady named Clara. But old Paolo 
Vasari, a wit and libertine of the ultra- 
Parisian type, taking it for granted that it 
was a married woman to whom his nephew 
was paying his addresses had not been 
much affected thereby. Constantine had 
come back to Athens in December, and 
had immediately set about making prepa- 
rations for his marriage with Anastasia. 
The loss of his father’s fortune existed 
only in his own imagination. He had 
been married in April. The extraordinary 
delay he took in writing to Clara was due 
partly to pressure of other business, partly 
to a wish to escape any trouble which 
might tend to hinder the wedding. Once 
married, he knew he could snap his fingers 
at the world. 

Some Oxford people must have met 
Constantine and his wife abroad during 
the Easter vacation; for even before the 
fatal letter, which had arrived three days 
after the summer term began, had been 
many hours in Clara’s hands, the news had 
spread all over Oxford. It was impossible 
for the girl to face the storm of scandal 
that arose. Mrs, Stuart had given herself 
tremendous airs during the last few 
months. The way she had bragged of 
Constantine’s wealth and high European 
position had sickened her hearers to the 
death. There is no misfortune a worldly 
woman dreads so much as a great social 
disappointment. In her fury Mrs. Stuart 
vented all her rage on Clara, and finally 
told the girl that, as she had made such a 
bad use of her opportunities, the sooner 
she went home the better. 

Clara was too utterly broken-down to 
expostulate. The bright hopes which had 
animated her on her arrival in Oxford 
eighteen months ago had all been dashed 
to the ground. Conscience speaks with 
such an extremely small voice in the 
breast of a modern woman, that its whis- 
perings are rarely heard at all. And thus, 
when, after her aunt’s tirade, Clara retired 
to her room in a paroxysm of tears, her 
only feeling was one of indignation at her 
bad luck. It never occurred to her that 
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to spend all her time and energies in try- 
ing to entrap the first eligible person who 
crossed her path was hardly an ideal life. 
None the less, as she grew calmer, her 
first instinct was to fly from a society 
which seemed to contain nothing but self- 
ishness and deceit, unredeemed either by 
brilliant talents or external splendor. But 
where was she to go? To return to 
Stokely, where her last engagement had 
been cackled about more eagerly than at 
Oxford, was impossible. She would have 
to go out into some family as governess or 
companion. It was a wretched fate; still, 
it was the only thing to do. 

Mrs, Stuart consented to let Clara re- 
main at “ The Cedars ” till she had founda 
situation. The next few days were spent 
in hunting up advertisements in the news- 
papers. After some searching, Clara came 
on one that she thought would suit. Mrs. 
Grimsby, of 201 Bedford Square, London, 
wanted a young lady of good birth and 
refined manners, as Companion-governess 
to her two little girls. Clara resolved to 
write to Mrs. Grimsby at once. An an- 
swer came by return post saying that Miss 
Mostyn might call on Tuesday next at 
half past six. Clara went up to London 
on the appointed day, and drove up to 
Bedford Square at the fixed time. The 
door was opened by a solemn butler who 
ushered her into a well-furnished side- 
parlor. Mrs. Grimsby, a tall, gaunt ma- 
tron, was sitting at a table with several 
account books before her. As Clara 
came in she looked up with a pair of cold 
blue eyes. That one glance was enough. 
Ciara was far too pretty to have in the 
house with young Jack Grimsby, a 
sprightly but somewhat weak - minded 
youth of nineteen. Mrs. Grimsby found 
fault with every answer Clara gave to her 
inquiries, and at last told her that she 
wouldn’t suit. The solemn butler reap- 
peared and ushered Clara into the street. 
It was nearly dark, pouring with rain and 
blowing a perfect gale. Clara had sent 
away her cab. There were no others in 
sight, so she started to walk down to Hol- 
born to get another. As the rain blew in 
under her umbrella and dashed pitilessly 
against her skirts, the sense of her 
wretched position came on her more fully 
than ever. In spite of all her efforts, the 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and it was 
all she could do to keep herself from fall- 
ing on the pavement. Hardly knowing 
whither she went, she struggled on till she 
was brought to a standstill by coming 
full tilt against a pedestrian. The latter 


stopped short and begged her pardon in 
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the most abject terms. Something in the 
voice made Clara look up. Good heavens ! 
It was Joseph Trundle. Though far more 
independent in bearing, more manly in 
physique, and better dressed, there was 
no doubt of its being her old lover. He 
gave one look at Clara’s trembling face 
and recognized her at once. He saw, 
moreover, that she was in deep trouble. 
“Come out of the rain,” he said, and, tak- 
ing her hurriedly extended hand, he led 
her into a confectioner’s shop that stood 
close by. Bad tea and stale Bath buns 
are not very conducive to emotional con- 
fidences ; and Clara had a distinct remem- 
brance that the last words she had spoken 
to Joseph two and a half years ago had 
been the reverse of polite. But the curi- 
ously sudden way in which she had come 
across him, and an instinctive knowledge 
that he was her only friend, deprived her 
of all hesitation. She told him briefly of 
her life at Oxford, of the engagement with 
Constantine Vasari into which her aunt 
had driven her — possibly she was unduly 
hard on the aunt —and of her present un- 
happy situation. Simple-hearted Joseph 
had not got over his first affection. Had 
it been otherwise, it is very doubtful 
whether he could have resisted the im- 
plied appeal. She looked so bewitching 
in her distress that he could scarcely re- 
frain from seizing her in his arms before 
the five waitresses. As it was, he con- 
tented himself with giving her a_ brief 
outline of his career since they had parted. 
He had left Stokely soon after she went 
to Oxford, and had been transferred to an- 
other branch office of the bank at Slow- 
borough in Yorkshire. Some time after 
his removal thither, a distant relative 
whom he had not seen or heard of since 
his childhood had quarrelled with his 
nephew and heir presumptive, and, dying 
soon after, had left all his property to Jo- 
seph. The latter thus found himself in 
possession of a large sum in the Funds 
and a half share in a very prosperous City 
business. He had readily arranged to 
take up the latter, and was actually return- 
ing from his office when Clara met him. 
After a short pause Joseph went on to 
speak of his acquaintanceship with Clara 
at Stokely. For a moment the girl’s heart 
died within her. Was he going to say 
good-bye? But this, fortunately for her, 
was very far fromhisintention. ‘In spite 
of all that has happened, Clara,” said he, 
“Iam as fond of you as ever. Will you 
give me a kinder answer now?” For all 
response, Clara put her trembling little 
hand into his. 
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Clara was married from a private hotel 
in London, as both Stokely and Oxford 
had such unpleasant associations for her. 
Her husband is rather dull sometimes, but 
Clara has learnt to appreciate his real 
worth. And, with an establishment with 
which even the critical Mrs. Stuart can 
find no fault, Clara, if not supremely 
happy, is quite content. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
SOCIAL BATH IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MRS. A. PHILLIPS. 
AUTHOR OF ‘* BENEDICTA,”’ ‘* MAN PROPOSES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the midst of all this pleasant fooling 
away of life in Bath— which, to an ob- 
server fresh from an unfallen world, must 
have resembled very much what the mock 
heroics of the insane represent to the sane 
person in our own sphere —in the midst 
of all this stilted ceremonial, duelling, 
gambling, card-sharping and dissipation 
generally, there ran another current of 
thought and action, highly disturbing and 
in direct opposition to it all. It appeared 
in the influence and efforts of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, a lady of high 
descent and extreme Calvinistic views. 
Bath was one of her important centres, 
from whence she issued many of what 
John Berridge styled her “ Vatican Bulls ” 
to the preachers whom she sent to all parts 
of the kingdom to arouse the sleeping na- 
tion from its ungodly slumbers; she be- 
ing, as he once dared to tell her, “ more of 
a pope than a mother in Israel.” But 
libel as jher cruel creed was upon the 
divine goodness, she is to be accredited 
with the utmost sincerity. 

Charged with such a creed as Calvin’s, 
could Lady Huntingdon do less than she 
did? She passed through the city of Bath 
as elsewhere, sounding the tocsin of im- 
pending and eternal doom; alarming and 
arresting, by her preachers, all those in- 
sensible beings who are only to be reached 
through fear, and who now sat— Nero- 
like — fiddling, while the citadel of their 
immortal souls was in danger of everlast- 
ing burning. So long asa possibly “ elect” 
fellow-creature could be snatched from the 
flames, could she eat, drink, and be merry 
with the rest? She had the courage of her 
convictions. They were terrible, and, in 
the light of higher truth, untrue ; but some 
diseases need stringent remedies. The 
fire of Lady Huntingdon’s spirit was no 
doubt a cleansing one, and suitable for 
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the social purification of the circles she 
strove to evangelize. 

She was at all times a remarkable 
woman; high-spirited and determined. 
An undaunted energy characterized her 
spiritual warfare against the follies of the 
world, and the deafness of the majority 
to the clamors of conscience. She pos- 
sessed a wonderful influence over people 
of her own set. Even the termagant 
Duchess of Marlborough was subdued by 
her, and writes confidingly: “ Your con- 
cern for my improvement in religious 
knowledge is very obliging, and I do hope 
that I shall be the better for all your ex- 
cellent advice. God knows we all need 
mending, and none more than myself! I 
have lived to see great changes in the 
world —have acted a conspicuous part 
myself — and now hope, in my old days, 
to obtain mercy from God, as I never 
expect any from my _ fellow-creatures.” 
Speaking of one of Whitfield’s sermons 
she missed hearing, she says: “It might 
have been the means of doing me good; 
for good, alas! I DO WANT! but where 
among the corrupt sons and daughters of 
Adam am I to find it? Your Ladyship 
must direct me. You are all goodness 
and kindness, and I often wish I had a 
portion of it. Women of wit, beauty, and 


quality, cannot hear too many humiliating 


truths —they shock our pride. But we 
must die; we must converse with earth 
and worms.” 

In another letter she writes: “I hope 
you will shortly come and see me, and 
give me more of your company than I 
have had latterly. In truth, I always feel 
more happy and more contented after an 
hour’s conversation with you, than I do 
after a whole week’s round of amusement. 
When alone, my reflections and recollec- 
tions almost kill me, and I am forced to 
fly to the society of those I detest and ab- 
hor. Now there is Lady Frances Saun- 
derson’s great rout to-morrow night; all 
the world will be there, and I must go. I 
do hate that woman as much as I hate a 
physician ; but I must go, if for no other 
purpose than to mortify and spite her. 
This is very wicked, I know, but I con- 
fess all my little peccadilloes to you, for 
I know your goodness will lead you to be 
mild and forgiving, and perhaps my 
wicked heart may gain some good from 
you inthe end. Lady Fanny has my best 
wishes for the success of her attack on 
that crooked perverse little wretch at 
Twickenham.” 

The crooked little wretch here alluded 
to was of course the poet Pope, the friend 
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of Ralph Allen. To speak more correctly, 
Allen was the friend of Pope ; for Pope’s 
friendships were, as Mr. Leslie Stephens 
has remarked, only “decorous fictions,” 
as Ralph Allen found to his cost. But in 
the early days of their intimacy Allen 
could not apparently do enough to express 
his admiration for Pope’s genius. He was 
liberal, both in money and hospitality, and 
gained in the end but one solid return, 
the unswerving love and friendship of 
Warburton. This came about through 
Pope, and was the result of an accident. 
Warburton, who started in life as an at- 
torney’s clerk, was a man of wide reading 
and culture, and, as all the world knows, 
became one of the leading theologians of 
his day. Keen and unsparing as a critic, 
he was at the same time so subtle in argu- 
ment that he could find a reason for prais- 
ing what at first he blamed; as when he 
veered round, and after condemning 
Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” suddenly went 
on the other tack, and praised the poem, 
simply because a French critic had abused 
it. Pope loved him for this, and sought 
his friendship. Warburton meanwhile 
had entered the Church, and was a Lin- 
colnshire parson when the accident arose 
which brought him to Bath. Pope was on 
a visit to Ralph Allen at the time, when he 
received a letter from Warburton, propos- 
ing to spend a few days with him at 
Twickenham. This was awkward, as 
Pope did not want to leave the hospitable 
roof of Prior Park, where he was made so 
much of, and yet he did not want to miss 
Warburton. He was embarrassed, and 
Ralph Allen, who was present when-Pope 
read the letter, asked him the cause of his 
perplexity. Pope told him and the diffi- 
culty was at once solved by an invitation 
from Allen to Warburton to join the party 
at Prior Park. It was thus Warburton 
paid his first visit to the splendid man- 
sion he was destined later on to inherit. 

Living with Ralph Allen at the time was 
his niece, Gertrude Tucker, with whom 
Warburton fell in love, and of whom he 
wrote as “one of the finest women in En- 
gland, to whom to offer up his freedom 
was to be more than free!” No doubt! 
It was a fortunate day for Warburton 
when he first met Gertrude Tucker, as 
through his marriage with her he suc- 
ceeded Ralph Allen at Prior Park, and 
inherited the greater part of his property ; 
while there is very little doubt that he 
owed his preferment in the Church to 
Allen’s influence with Pitt. 

We get a pleasant glimpse of Mrs. War- 
burton from Mr. Cradock, who describes 
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her in his “Literary Memoirs” as “a 
most agreeable woman with engaging 
manners, who seemed to feel particular 
satisfaction in recounting the many excel- 
lences of the bishop; now and then dwell- 
ing upon some ludicrous circumstances 
as well as more serious ones. Mr. Cra- 
dock and his wife frequently met Mrs. 
Warburton in Bath, and as they grew more 
intimate, Mr. Cradock ventured to tell her 
that Dr. Hurd (Bishop of Worcester) al- 
ways wondered where Warburton met with 
certain anecdotes, with which not only his 
conversation, but his writings abounded. 
‘IT could readily have informed him,” re- 
plied Mrs. Warburton, “for when we 
passed our winters in London, he would 
often, after his long and severe studies, 
send out for a whole basketful of books 
from circulating libraries; and at times I 
have gone into his study and found him 
laughing, though alone; and nowand then 
he would double down some entertaining 
pages for my after amusement.” 

Warburton was a stout foe to Meth- 
odism, and was at issue with Lady Hun- 
tingdon and the “ enthusiasts,” as he called 
her and her following; for, according to 
Warburton, a Christian needed the ladder 
of the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy in 
order to climb up into heaven. The dis- 
cussions between Lady Huntingdon and 
himself at Prior Park were characterized 
by all the warmth usual to dogmatic oppo- 
nents. 

Lady Huntingdon’s appearance in Bath 
was no less upsetting to Nash, as upset- 
ting indeed as the cry of “fire” to an 
audience comfortably seated and enjoying 
the play. To stir up the sediment of 
Nash’s conscience was a proceeding he 
found highly objectionable. It threatened 
to interrupt rudely the harmony of his ar- 
rangements. When Nash therefore heard 
that John Wesley was about to preach in 
Bath, he made up his mind to take strong 
measures and put his foot down. 

It was only right and proper that he 
should rid the city of such a fanatic. 
Religion, no doubt, he argued, was an ex- 
tremely good thing on occasions, and in 
its proper place—in church, at death- 
beds, and so on — but to have it interfer- 
ing with the all-important ceremonial of 
the Pump-room and Assembly Rooms, to 
say nothing of the gambling-tables, was 
intolerable! Nash accordingly went down 
to Avon Street, where Wesley was to 
preach, in a room, to Lady Huntingdon’s 
recruits — her chapel not yet being built. 
Entering the room before the congregation 
had arrived, he went up to Wesley and 
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asked by what authority he was acting’ 
He put the question in his capacity of 
king, whose duty it was to see that the 
happiness of his subjects was not rudely 
attacked. But Wesley was not overawed, 
and replied that his authority was given 
him by “Jesus Christ, conveyed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury when he laid 
his hands upon him and said: ‘7ake thou 
authority to preach the Gospel.” 

Nash, however, affirmed that he was 
acting contrary to law. “ Besides,” he 
added, “your preaching frightens people 
out of their wits.” 

“Sir,” replied Wesley, “did you ever 
hear me preach ?” 

‘*No,” said the master of the ceremo- 
nies. 

“ How then can you judge of what you 
never heard ?” 

“ By common report,” said Nash stoutly. 

“ Sir,” said Wesley, “is not your name 
Nash? I dare not judge of you by com- 
mon report!” 

The rebuff told home, and Nash, find- 
ing his position in the meeting-house and 
in the Pump-room were not exactly the 
same, withdrew considerably crestfallen. 

But when a woman of title turns Evan- 
gelist and gathers all the aristocrats of a 
city round her, she becomes more or less 
a fashion, and from any fashionable circle 
Nash was not a man to be excluded. If 
the subject were uncongenial, the aroma 
of aristocracy, while listening to it, made 
it endurable. Nash was, therefore, a fre- 
quent guest at Lady Huntingdon’s prayer 
meetings, and was once induced to sit out 
a sermon by Whitfield. The cry of “ Saul 
among the prophets,” uttered by his gay 
associates, soon killed Nash’s nascent 
piety. They congratulated him on his 
conversion, and unmercifully rallied him 
on having turned Methodist. Verses were 
written on her Ladyship and Nash, which 
were fastened to the walls of the Pump 
and Assembly Rooms, while printed no- 
tices were circulated in every direction, 
stating that “the Countess of Hunting- 
don, attended by some saintly sister, pur- 
posed preaching at the Pump-room, and 
that Mr. Nash, henceforth to be known as 
the Rev. Richard Nash, was expected to 
preach in the evening at the Assembly 
Rooms. It was hoped the audience would 
be numerous, as a collection was intended 
for the late ‘ Master of the Ceremonies,’ 
who was retiring from office.” 

To Lady Huntingdon this satire was a 
matter of perfect indifference. Not soto 
Nash, who could never again be induced 
to go to Lady Huntingdon’s meetings; a 
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pity this, as he was horribly afraid to die, | 


and his alarm and apparent repentance 
whenever he was sick, was such as to 
recall the familiar couplet concerning 
the Prince of Darkness when similarly 
afflicted. 

A very striking picture of Lady Hun- 
tingdon in Bath is given by Mrs. Shim- 
melpennick, the Port Royalist, whose 
mother, one of the Quaker family of Bar- 
clay, was in Bath at that time. She de- 
scribes a scene that took place one morn- 
ing in the Pump-room, which was crowded 
at the time with a fashionable and distin- 
guished throng. Into the midst of this 
assembly came a humble, simple woman 
of the Society of Friends, and began an 
address to all present on the vanities and 
follies of the world, and the insufficiency 
of dogmatic without spiritual religion. 
The company, startled by the novelty of 
the intrusion, paused in their talk and 
seemed utterly confounded. What did it 
mean? Nevertheless they kept silence 
and listened. She grew earnest as she 
proceeded, and as she denounced their dar- 
ling follies there were heard sounds of 
resentment floating from mouth to mouth, 
that finally broke out into groans and 
hisses. 

But among the throng, sitting in the 
seats set apart for the titled, was a lady 


with a stern, yet high-toned expression of 


face and of distinguished bearing. Her 
piercing glance rested on the speaker, as, 
sitting erect, she listened to every word. 
When the company began to hiss and 
groan, and manifest their displeasure by 
beating their sticks on the ground, with 
cries of “ Down! down!” this lady rose 
from her seat, and with dignity made her 
way through the crowd, who formed an in- 
voluntary passage, down which she walked 
with stately steps. Going up to the 
speaker, she said, in a solemn tone of 
voice: “I thank you in my own name and 
in the name of all present for the faithful- 
ness with which you have borne your tes- 
timony to the truth. I am not of your per- 
suasion, nor has it been my belief that our 
sex are generally deputed to be teachers 
in public, but God who gives the rule can 
make the exception, and he has indeed 
put it into the hearts of all his children 
to honor and venerate his commission. 
Again I gratefully thank you.” 

Side by side with the woman, to protect 
her from the fashionable savages who had 
begun to intimidate her into silence with 
their cries of “ Down! down!” did this 
Lady — Selina, Countess of Huntingdon 
— conduct her humble sister to the door 
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of what must have seemed to the unwel- 
; come herald, the portal of a fashionable 
Inferno. 

Lady Chesterfield —a natural daughter 
of George I.— was one of Lady Hunting- 
don’s most devoted adherents; not so 
Lord Chesterfield. He was a connection 
of hers, but she never succeeded in mak- 
ing him aconvert. He was one of those 
men who worship “good form ” above all 
gods. Henever ridiculed or assailed Lady 
Huntingdon’s’ religious opinions. On 
the contrary, metaphorically speaking, he 
“raised his hat ” to them, like the perfect 
courtier that he was, but he was impene- 
trable to all assaults of conscience from 
within, or exhortations from without. 
They glanced lightly from off the polished 
steel armor of his perfect self-possession 
and immorally toned soul. In his heart 
he thought Lady Huntingdon a mad wom- 
an, and took care that her son, whose 
guardian he was, should not take after her, 
or inherit her craze for chapel building and 
itinerant preachers. At the same time we 
hear of Lord Chesterfield and the young 
Lord Huntingdon as being present on 
several occasions when Whitfield, who was 
Lady Huntingdon’s chaplain, preached in 
Bath. This he often did, and always at 
the house of a Mrs. Bevan. 

Lord Chesterfield admired Mrs. Bevan. 
She was clever, had studied the deistical 
writers of the age, and could argue with 
his Lordship on this, his favorite topic. 
She easily and solidly refuted his plausible 
objections to revealed religion, but she 
writes from Bath to Lady Huntingdon to 
tell her that ‘Lord Chesterfield’s‘inclina- 
tions to subvert Christianity had involved 
him in many inconsistencies.” She then 
proceeds to give the nature of their argu- 
ments, and how Lord Chesterfield showed 
that he was reduced to the last distress by 
his general clamors and invectives against 
all historical evidence. At other times he 
would agree with her, declaring that never 
were any evidences more clear and con- 
vincing than those which attested the 
divine origin of Christianity. Knowing 
Lady Huntingdon’s anxiety to make a con- 
vert of his lordship, Mrs. Bevan enters 
minutely into the subject in a lengthy 
letter, from which the above is a brief ex- 
tract. 

Lord Chesterfield’s influence over Lady 
Huntingdon’s son was pernicious to the 
end, and this excellent woman had to 
mourn over the infidelity of her child. 
As is too often the case, the influence that 
could rescue those at a distance was power- 
| less at home. 
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As Lady Huntingdon’s opinions and 
Methodism gained ground in Bath, and 
were represented by a chapel which was 
and is called by her name, she drew upon 
her following, if not upon herself, the im- 
placable enmity of that “saucy prelate,” 
as Walpole calls him, Warburton, who, as 
Bishop of Gloucester, wrote to one of Lady 
Huntingdon’s preachers in the following 
manner : — 


I shall insist upon your constant residence 
in your parish, not so much for the good you 
are Jikely to do there, as to prevent your ram- 
bling about in other places. 

Your Bishop and (though your fanatical 
conduct has almost made me ashamed to own 
it) your patron, W. GLOUCESTER. 


While talking of Lady Huntingdon, a 
letter of Lord Chesterfield to her on the 
subject of her preachers is worth quoting. 
It is dated June 18, O.S., 1749. 


Really there is no resisting your Ladyship’s 
importunities. It would ill become me to 
censure your enthusiastic admiration of Mr. 
Whitefield. His eloquence is unrivalled — 


his zeal inexhaustible, and not to admire both 
would argue a total absence of taste, and an 
insensibility not to be coveted by anybody. 
Your Ladyship is a powerful auxiliary to the 
Methodist Cabinet; and I confess, notwith- 
standing my own private feeling and senti- 
ments, | am infinitely pleased at your zeal in 


so good a cause. You must have twenty 
pounds for this new Tabernacle, whenever 
you think proper to demand it —but I must 
beg my name not to appear 7” any way. 


Lord Chesterfield was in Bath when 
Mrs. Shemmelpennick’s mother, already 
referred to, was achildthere. They lived 
near each other; the Barclays having a 
house in the South Parade. He was very 
fond of this little girl, and would often 
play with her, frequently choosing her as 
his companion. He wasan-old manat the 
time, as it was not long before his death. 
The child amused the weary courtier, who 
seemed to enjoy exchanging the hollow 
intercourse of the heartless world for the 
freshness of this little girl’s society. 
“Nothing,” we are told, “could exceed 
his kindness to her.” In after years she 
remembered and described his notice of 
her as “exquisite in tact, delicacy, and 
polish.” 

Among the most remarkable instances 
of Lady Huntingdon’s power over wicked 
people is her meeting with a celebrated 
woman living then in Bath, who accosted 
her one day in the street and asked her 
where she was living. Lady Huntingdon 
stopped and spoke to the old lady, but 
forgot to ask her name, yet arranged to 
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see her when she called. They parted, 
and Lady Huntingdon saw and heard 
nothing further of the stranger vntil a 
year later, when she received a letter 
handed to her by Viscount Tyrconnel, the 
nephew of the old lady in question, en- 
treating Lady Huntingdon to visit her, as 
she was at the point of death. She re- 
minds her in the letter that she had ac- 
costed her in Bath, but was unable to call, 
as it had been arranged, in consequence 
of her having been seized with a serious 
illness the very next day. 

“IT thought I should have died,” she 
writes. ‘ Even now, whilst I write, shud- 
dering horror steals over me at the recol- 
lection of what I then endured from the 
terrifying apprehension of an alarmed 
conscience ; when you call to mind some 
transactions in the life of the miserable 
individual who now addresses you, per- 
haps you will recoil with disgust from any 
association with a being so depraved and 
so debased. But oh, dear madam! recol- 
lect for a moment that I am touching my 
last hour, and that the prospect is as dark 
and dreary as the tomb to which I am 
rapidly hastening! I tremble, yes, my 
knees smite against each other, at the ap- 
prehension of the sentence I must receive 
at the awful tribunal before which I must 
sO soon appear.” 

This letter was signed “ Anne Brett,” 
ct-devant Countess of Macclesfield, and 
known as the unnatural mother of Richard 
Savage, who was at the time languishing 
in gaol at Bristol where, for a debt of £8, 
he ultimately died, and was buried at the 
expense of his gaolers. It is an interest- 
ing revelation of the mind of a cruel 
woman, whose vice and inhumanity were 
so instrumental in the ruin of her unfortu- 
nate son. It shows also the influence 
Lady Huntingdon had gained in Bath as 
a court of spiritual appeal in the minds of 
those whom conscience and terror had 
called in imagination before the judgment 
seat. Nothing now remains of the once 
powerful position this lady held in Bath 
but the painting of her name over the door 
of the chapel which she erected. But 
this serves as a lasting epitaph to the 
memory of a woman who was remarkable 
for her singleness of purpose, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice herself and her fortune 
for what she believed to be the service of 
God. 

Nash, too — who seems as irrepressible 
in narrative as he was in life — was also 
trying to tread the paths of peace in an- 
other way by putting an end to duelling. 
He began by attacking the fashion of 
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wearing swords among the gentlemen 
when in society — wily man — because it 
did such injury to the ladies’ dresses! 
This was the ostensible reason; the fact 
being that it was not an uncommon thing 
to see two gentlemen in the heat of argu- 
ment, or disputing over cards, or the merits 
cf a lady, whip out their swords and try 
to kill each other on the spot. Nash was 
determined — to use his own expression 
—to “hinder people from doing what they 
had no mind to.” For a long time the 
gentlemen refused to listen to his appeal, 
until a circumstance occurred which com- 
pelled them to take heed. It was an affair 
at the gaming-table between two men, 
whose names are immaterial now; suffice 
it that in the heat of dispute they thirsted 
for each other’s blood as well as money, 
and adjourned for satisfaction to the 
Grove —it was not then, as now, called 
Orange Grove — where by torchlight, and 
under the sacred abbey walls, they fought 
with swords, until one ran the other 
through the body, stanching the wound 
done to his feelings by bathing it in the 
blood of his enemy. 

Such a transaction, under the very nose 
of polite society, was a shock to Bath. 
Hitherto, all the blood-letting for honor’s 
sake hfd been carried on at a judicious 
distance from the city, necessitating a car- 
riage and post-horses and postillions, with 
seconds and sundries, to take the belliger- 
ents to an adjacent suburb, where their 
ghosts could wander at will by night along 
the downs of Claverton and terrify only 
the harmless animals pasturing there. But 
to intrude their shades into the very centre 
of the town wa; an offence to peace-loving 
Nash, who took every care that the lacies 
should not be terrified, whether by Wes- 
ley, or ghosts, or duels, without remon- 
strance. So the edict went forth against 
duelling generally and swords in particu- 
lar. Men after this were forbidden the 
use of swords at all in society. They 
might quarrel and call each other out as 
much as they pleased, but so surely as 
they did, so surely was Nash on the 
watch, and had them arrested for a breach 
of the peace. 

It is time now that Pope should be seen 
as he flitted to and fro in Bath, where, as 
the friend of Ralph Allen, he played a part 
not at all to his credit. But then, in any 
judgment of Pope’s character, his own 
verdict of himself “that his whole life 
had been but one long disease” must al- 
ways be borne in mind. There is a tra- 
dition that a certain villa at the foot of 
Lyncombe Hill, enclosed in walls, was 
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once Pope’s residence, and that he used 
to come here from time to time for the 
benefit of his health; but this is open to 
doubt. He professed to have disliked the 
city, according to a letter written to Rich- 
ardson, who was staying at one time in 
Bath, and to whom Pope writes: “ But for 
the news of my quitting Twitnam (séc) for 
Bath, inquire into my years if they are 
past the bounds of dotage. Ask my eyes 
if they can see, and my nostrils if they can 
smell — to prefer rocks and dirt to flowery 
meads and silver Thames, and brimstone 
fogs to rosesand sunshine? When | ar- 
rive at these sensations, I may settle at 
Bath, of which I never yet dreamt, further 
than to live out of the sulphurous pit, at 
the edge of the fogs at Mr. Allen’s for a 
month or so. I like the place so little, 
that health itself should not draw me 
thither, though friendship has twice or 
thrice.” Nevertheless, Warburton gives 
several of Pope’s letters dated from Bath 
—-one to Swift, saying: “I have passed 
six weeks in quest of health and found it 
not.” Another to Miss Martha Blount, 
in which he says: “From the window 
where I am seated, I can command the 
prospect of twenty or thirty [ladies] in one 
of the first promenades in the world. I 
have slid, I cannot tell how, into all the 
amusements of this place; my whole day 
is shared by the Pump, Assembly, the 
walks, the chocolate-houses, raffling-shops, 
plays, medleys, etc.” This would lead 
one to believe he did occupy the villa at 
Lyncombe, whose upper rooms would 
command a view of the “ walks” and the 
South Parade where the ladies prome- 
naded. 

Pope’s famous, or rather infamous lines 
on Allen, whose generosity of heart and 
admiration for his genius had loaded the 
poet with benefits, are an instance of the 
crookedness of his nature, let his pane- 
gyrists say what they will. Allen was‘a 
worshipper of cultured men and men of 
genius, and when Curll published “ Pope’s 
Letters,” the publication of which created 
so much dispute, Allen admired them so 
much that he longed to know the writer. 
With all the ardor of a generous nature, 
he believed that what flowed from a man’s 
pen must needs be dictated by his heart. 
Without guile himself, he read in these 
letters —so full of benevolence and purity 
of purpose — Pope’s real sentiments, and 
felt that here, at last —in a world not too 
bountifully endowed with them— was a 
fine and worthy soul! Hespared no pains 
in seeking him out; placing his house and 
himself at the poet’s service whenever he 
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felt disposed to use them. Further, when 
Pope talked of bringing out an “author- 
ized edition of the famous letters,” Allen 
begged to be allowed to bear the expense ! 
Allen had reason to think in Pope’s case 
as many do, that it is as well not to see 
one’s literary gods too near, since few of 
them are found on closer view to be “ Jace 
Wordsworth, a spirit and az author too;” 
least of all Pope, whose flow of sentiment 
was equal to his command of language, 
but whose spiritual nature partook seem- 
ingly of the attenuation and crookedness 
of his body. He might surely have found 


a more fitting word than “low-born” to 
prefix to his generous friend. 


Let low-born Allen with ingenuous shame 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


How different was Fielding in his ap- 
preciation of Allen we shall show later on. 
Pope’s couplet recalls the man who knocks 
his friend down in a joke, and is surprised 
to find it hurts him. Warburton took 
Pope to task for his want of taste, which 
caused him to modify the * low-born” 
into “ humble,” as there are men in the 
world who would prefer to commit a 
deadly sin to being guilty of a breach of 
good taste. 

Miss Martha Blount, or Patty Blount, 
as she was familiarly called, had some- 
what to answer for in the rupture that 
took place between Allen and Pope. Allen 
did nothing by halves. When he opened 
his house, his purse, and his heart to Pope, 
he gave the reversion of these favors ina 
measure to Pope’s friends. Miss Patty, 
whose relation to Pope was recognized as 
a platonic friendship, was also invited to 
Prior Park, with the poet. On one occa- 
sion when they were staying there to- 
gether, Pope went to Bristol for a few 
days. During his absence, Miss Patty, 
who was a Roman Catholic, asked Mr. 
Allen to allow her the use of his “ chariot ” 
to go to service at the Romish Church. 
Allen was mayor of Bath at the time, and 
a staunch Protestant. Popery was an 
offence to the nation, and there was a 
strong feeling on the subject in Bath. To 
have his chariot seen standing outside the 
“house of Rimmon” would, Allen knew, 
create a great scandal in the town and 
reflect upon him in his civic capacity. He 
regretted, therefore, to be compelled to 
refuse the favor Miss Patty demanded. 
She was incensed at this. It was an in- 
sult to her Church no less than to herself 
to be thus refused. So much did she re- 
sent it, thaton Pope’s return from Bristol, 
she induced him to see the offence from 
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her point of view, and so worked upon 
him that they left the house abruptly to- 
gether. Miss Patty, never a favorite at 
Prior Park at the best of times, was not 
invited again. To the irregularities of 
genius, Allen was ready to extend his 
forgiveness, and Prior Park was still open 
to Pope, if closed to his “dear friend.” 
This, no doubt, increased Miss Patty’s 
resentment, and she was the cause of the 
final rupture between the friends. It was 
on the last visit, as it proved, that Pope 
was invited to make to Prior Park, that he 
wrote to Ralph Allen to lend him the 
manor house at Batheaston, in order that 
Miss Martha Blount might be near him. 
To this request Allen sent a most em- 
phatic refusal, which ended all further in- 
tercourse between the once warm friends. 
Miss Patty, according to Johnston and 
Ruffhead, made reconciliation impossible, 
by refusing to have anything more to say 
to Pope if he did not finally break with 
Allen. She carried her resentment, it is 
said, to the point of refusing even a leg- 
acy from Pope unless he cancelled his 
debt of obligation to Allen for the hospi- 
tality he had received, by leaving him a 
sum of money equivalent to the outlay of 
their entertainment, which they calculated 
at £150! It wasa stroke of refined cru- 
elty to thus make a man sting his friend 
from his grave. Allen received the leg- 
acy, which he paid into the funds of the 
Bath Hospital, remarking, as he did so: 
“* Pope was at all times a bad accountant, 
and that, unfortunately, if he had intended 
the legacy in the light of a debt, he had 
omitted to add acipher to the amount!” 

We are inclined to think that Miss 
Patty, also, carried her resentment across 
the borderland of this life, for in a most 
extraordinary manner, Ralph Allen’s re- 
fusal of his chariot to carry her toa Romish 
place of worship seems to have met with 
a curious retaliation; as if, indeed, Miss 
Patty on leaving the mansion abruptly and 
in anger, had uttered a silent curse on its 
owner which is now in process of fulfil- 
ment. For not the least pitiable feature 
of the social decadence of this interesting 
old city lies in the ultimate fate of this 
once beautiful mansion. Instead of being 
as it once was the centre of a cultured 
sociability, it now resembles a shabby 
temple from which all life and light have 
fled, grieving silently for the “days that 
are no more,” as if mourning that its once 
princely hospitalities are forever at an 
end — now that it has become the property 
of the Church of Rome! 

Shades of Ralph Allen and Warburton, 
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only to think of it! The house which 
once rang with the genial laugh and bril- 
liant epigram of a symposium of wit, 
beauty, and learning, now echoing only to 
a dry routine of education and priestly 
rule; and where the voice and form of 
woman is never suffered to penetrate, save 
as an implement of service! Surely it is 
not without reason we trace the avenging 
spirit of Miss Patty Blount — and possi- 
bly Pope’s — in this cruel turn of fortune. 
For the measure of a judgment must 
always be weighed by its power to afflict ; 
and to have seen the ultimate fate of his 
cherished home must surely have taken 
all the sweetness out of Allen’s life, could 
he have known it. 

At the same time, while narrating these 
episodes as interesting coincidences in 
the light of subsequent events, it is only 
just to Miss Patty’s memory to give her 
side of the question, which we are able to 
do on the authority of Spence, who was 
the intimate personal friend—the Bos- 
well, in fact—of Pope. To him Miss 
Blount declared that she had never read 
Pope’s will; that he had told her of the 
part relating to Allen, and that she had 
tried in vain to get him to leave it out. 
With regard to the Allens, she said —to 
give her own words: “ They often invited 
me to their house, and I took an opportu- 
nity of paying them a visit. I soon ob- 
served a strangeness of behavior in them. 
They used Mr. Pope very rudely, and Mr. 
Warburton with double complaisance, and 
me they used very oddly in a stiff, over- 
civil manner. I asked Mr. Pope whether 
he had observed their usage of him... 
he said he had not, and that the people 
had got some odd thing or other in their 
heads. This oddness continued as long 
as we stayed.” 

We can quite believe it! To understand 
the mystery we must chercher la femme. 
The situation becomes clear when the 
characteristic antagonisms of the actors 
in the social drama unfold. Mrs. Alien, 
as hostess, was the culprit. The orthodox 
married womaz of limited intelligence and 
rigid principles was no doubt scandalized 
that a man and woman should be so 
“friendly,” and nothing matrimonial come 
of it. To Mrs. Allen’s mind a platonic 
attachment was as incomprehensible, we 
suspect, as a stiff proposition in Euclid. 
She had an uncomfortable sense, there- 
fore, that in receiving Miss Patty under 
her roof with Pope, she was openly sac- 
rificing to the improprieties, and this 
would account at once for her armor of 
stiffness with the covering of over-civility 
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to hide it. We can imagine her confiding 
her scruples to Warburton, the excellent 
Churchman, whose orthodoxy had passed 
into a proverb. Although well acquainted 
with the Christian doctrine of brotherly 
love, any exhibition of it between a man 
and a woman he, in all probability, re- 
garded as a moral impossibility, and a bad 
example for his pretty young wife to wit- 
ness. The situation was embarrassing, 
to say the least of it, and pregnant with 
“oddness,” they were unable to conceal. 
Excellent Allen, too, full of generous sen- 
timents and allowing wide latitude to the 
poet, we can imagine him shrugging his 
shoulders when in solemn conclave they 
discussed the “odd friendship” of their 
guests. Given these opposing elements 
—what could Miss Patty expect but a 
strangeness of behavior, a struggle to be 
polite in the face of a disposition to be the 
reverse, which roused her anger to vin- 
dictive lengths? For, despite her denials, 
it is generally believed she was guilty of 
the revenge imputed to her; a woman 
doubted, slighted, or scorned, so rarely 
forgives ! 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
ACROSS THE KALAHARI DESERT TO THE 
BOTLETLI RIVER, N’GAMILAND. 

IT is no light matter to equip and start 
upon a shooting and exploring expedition 
in the wilderness, and it was not till June 
19 last year, after lingering for a week at 
Khama’s new town, Palachwe, that we 
were ready to trek. 

In wagon-travel there are so many things 
to be done at the last moment — servants 
to be collected, corn procured for the 
horses, oxen, slaughter-goats, and sheep 
to be got together, and such like. The 
Pioneer Column for Mashonaland had just 
preceded us, creating a dearth quite un- 
exampled in these regions, and we had the 
greatest difficulty to obtain sufficient Kaffir 
corn and mealies to feed our nags to the 
Lake River. Khama, as usual, came to 
the rescue and exerted himself in every 
possible way to assist us, providing us 
with his best hunters and servants, oxen, 
etc., and helping us in innumerable ways. 
Every morning early his pleasant, kindly 
face appeared at our camp, and the last 
thing in the evening he usually rode up 
to see how things were progressing. The 
chief took the greatest interest in our ex- 
pedition, sending us to his best hunting 
veldt, which, owing to fear of Matabele 
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troubles, had been little disturbed by his 
people for two years. I don’t think there 
can ever be another native chief quite 
like this modest, disinterested, brave, 
Christian man, truly one of nature’s real 
gentlefolk. M. Hepburn, the resident 
missionary, and others also rendered us 
much assistance. 

Three of us set forth upon the journey, 
Messrs. W. Mackay, W. Dove, and my- 
self, Our outfit consisted of two wagons, 
drawn respectively by eighteen and six- 
teen oxen, nine hunting-ponies, including 
one knowing old veteran belonging to 
Khama, used by our principal hunter, two 
pointers, a greyhound, and some useful 
wagon dogs, and a couple of goats and a 
sheep to be used for slaughter purposes 
till the game was reached. Of these last, 
the sheep refused to trek, and, being car- 
ried on Dove’s wagon, broke his leg the 
first night and had to be forthwith de- 
voured. Thanks to the supply of game, 
one of the goats was never eaten, and 
found his way back with us to Khama’s, 
trekking merrily with the wagons and often 
amusing us with his absurd ways and 
antics. 

For servants we had two of Khama’s 
best hunters— David, a Batlapin, and 
Patshalaan, a Bamangwato, who also acted 


as drivers —two leaders, two horse-boys, 
a cook and hunter, named Joseph, who 
spoke English, Dutch, and Bechuana and 
acted as interpreter, and a small fat Maka- 


laka named Meti. This last, a boy of 
eleven or twelve, interviewed Mackay and 
insisted upon accompanying us, and, hav- 
ing obtained Khama’s consent, we took 
him. “ Piccanin,” as he was always called, 
acted as cook’s help and bottle-washer, and 
being a ready, active little chap, became a 
most popular member of the “trek.” It 
was Piccanin’s black, good-humored face 
that appeared to us at dawn, as he drew 
aside the canvas “ foreclap” of the wagon 
and handed us our early morning coffee, 
and it was Piccanin who always picked 
out a hot ember from the fire for our pipe- 
lights, and performed other innumerable 
acts of service for us. 

It was not till we had been on the road 
for a day or two that we had shaken down 
and got things ship-shape in the wagons. 
Let me picture the interior of these des- 
ert ships. At the bottom are disposed all 
the heavy goods —cases of ammunition, 
tinned vegetables, fruits, jams, baking- 
powder, and other necessary stores, as 
well as trading articles for barter, bags of 
meal, corn, coffee, sugar, etc. As these 
things disappear their places are taken by 
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hides, horns, heads, and other trophies of 
the chase. Above these stores is slung 
the kartel, a wooden framework just fitting 
the wagon, laced crosswise with strips of 
hide, so as to form a most comfortable 
bed. A mattress or blankets placed on 
the kartel and another blanket and sheep- 
skin kaross as coverlet, provide one with 
as roomy and comfortable a bed as the 
traveller can desire. Round the sides of 
the wagon interior are nailed ample can- 
vas pockets, which contain field-glasses, 
pipes, tobacco, cigarettes, knives, sewing- 
materials, matches, curios, books, candles, 
and innumerable other odds and ends. 
Above the kartel is suspended from the 
wagon-roof a lantern, so that, if minded, 
one may read in bed at night, when the 
wagons are outspanned. At one side rest 
on carefully padded hooks a rifle and shot- 
gun; on the other side are other rifles 
fastened to the frame-work of the wagon- 
tilt by reims of hide. Cartridge-belts, 
a long stalking-glass, and other adjuncts, 
hang here and there. Dove occupied the 
smaller half-tent wagon, Mackay and I had 
two kartels fixed in the big hunting-wagon, 
but as Mac had, most unfortunately, to 
leave us a few days later on account of 
illness, I had any quantity of room and 
could dispose of my camera-case, portman- 
teau, and books close to my head. Be- 
yond, on the other kartel, our saddlery, 
cartridges, and other personal effects, rolls 
of tobacco for the men, and, later on, 
heads and horns of game, bird-skins, and 
other specimens reposed. Comfortably 
ensconced thus in a good roomy wagon, 
one cannot wish to be better housed, and 
with the foreclap (or curtain) fastened 
down on cold nights, or raised in warm 
weather, one is perfectly independent of 
the elements. A silk or woollen nightcap 
is a useful accessory, and renders one 
still further oblivious of draughts. Under 
the wagons, in a kind of hanging box, are 
our small Boer wagon-chairs, a tiny folding 
table, pots, pans, and other cooking imple- 
ments. In boxes at the side near the 
buck-rail are plates, knives, forks, and so 
on. 

There is a wonderful charm about 
wagon-life far away on the veldt; and at 
early morn as you wake and hear the 
horses (always fastened to the wheels at 
night) contentedly crunching their mealies, 
and look out upon the dawn just paling the 
eastern sky, and hear the soft whistle of 
the pelicans and the “honk” of wild 
geese from the river or the sharp call of 
the African partridge from the veldt, or 
doze off at night with the loom of the 
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deep blue, starry sky filling up the open 
front of the wagon, you realize that such 
a home has its pleasures, and very deep 
ones too. 

We had expected to find the remains 
of waterpools in the bed of the Lotsani 
River, but were disappointed, and after 
the first outspan, where we filled the bar- 
rels, we met with no water for two days — 
along dry trek for the oxen and horses. 
On the 2Ist we passed the Manatookoo 
range, and the Chapong hills above 
Khama’s town began to fade behind us. 
On the 22nd we reached water and a cattle 
post, and here discovered, for the first 
time, that we were now beyond the region 
of money and of clothes, the Bamangwato 
hereabouts being innocent of the use of 
either. From this point milk, corn, and 
other articles had to be bartered for in 
kind — percussion-caps, powder, knives, 
and bright handkerchiefs always serving 
as current coin. This morning early we 
passed through some picturesque grassy 
kopjes (small hills), where pheasants were 
found in great plenty. We had some 
very pretty shooting before breakfast and 
got several brace of these and a small 
and very charming partridge. Although 
called pheasants and partridges through- 
out South Africa, these birds are, strictly 
speaking, francolins. The pheasants shot 


on this occasion, and, indeed, commonly 
found near water throughout North Bechu- 
analand and the Lake N’Gami country, are 
of a mottled, dark brownish drab color, 


having red legs and bills. They are iden- 
tical with the Francolinus adspersus of 
Waterhouse, first discovered in Sir James 
Alexander’s expedition to Great Nama- 
qualand in 1836. They lie extremely 
close, and are hard even to kick up, and, 
when flushed, will usually shelter in dense 
bush or fly into trees. The partridge 
shot this day, Francolinus subtorquatus, 
or Coqui francolin, is, in my judgment, one 
of the most elegant little game-birds in the 
world. The brilliant golden tan of its 
head and neck, and the curious hawk- 
like markings of its breast — black-brown 
crossbars on a creamy ground — the 
black collar upon its throat, and its dimin- 
utive size, serve to distinguish it readily 
from all other South African francolins. 
This bird is first found in the northern 
part of British Bechuanaland, and its 
range extends certainly as far as Lake 
N’Gami, probably much beyond. A pretty 
little slender-legged courser (Cursorius 
Burchellii) was also shot during the day. 
Passing the rough and very precipitous 
bed of a dry, stony watercourse in the 
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evening, we entered a beautiful park-like 
stretch of most game-like country towards 
sunset —a broad, open valley, well clothed 
with timber and long yellow grass reaching 
up to one’s shoulders, the whole enclosed 
in a setting of picturesque mountains. At 
night we outspanned under a big, flat- 
topped, rocky mountain, near which was a 
small pool of water, the palace being known 
as Seleba Samoutchana. 

Here Mackay, who had been suffering 
from fever, seemed much worse, and we 
decided to rest a day or so to give him a 
chance of recovery, as he seemed too ill 
to proceed. Next morning, Dove and I 
rode out with Patshalaan to look for koo- 
doo, word having come that these fine 
antelopes were to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. Dove got away from us, and, 
shortly after, my hunter having hit upon 
the spoor, a grand bull, carrying his fine 
spiral horns with majestic grace, and three 
cows, Cantered across a glade to our right. 
We were quickly after them. The bull 
was too smart for us, however, and the 
bush too thick, and I only had a shot at 
the cows, one of which I hit hard, but 
rather too far back from the shoulder. We 
followed her blood-spoor all the afternoon 
into and through dense mopani forest, and 
then reluctantly had to give her up. Pat- 
shalaan’s spooring in the forest was a treat 
to watch ; no European and few natives 
could have followed the intricacies and 
windings of the track, in difficult country, 
in so steady and persistent a manner. 
Some natives at a kraal near were told of 
the wounded koodoo, and I have no doubt 
afterwards secured her. Dove, whom I 
found at the wagons, had had no luck, al- 
though he had seen on a far-off kopje two 
or three of those graceful little mountain 
antelopes, the klipspringer, the chamois of 
South Africa. 

Next morning Mackay, to our great dis- 
may, was worse, and had made up his 
mind to turn back for Palachwe. This was 
a most unfortunate break in our expedi- 
tion, and was keenly felt by all of us. 
However, there was no help for it; we 
were going into a country where the 
chances of a successful cure diminished 
daily, and so, taking with him two horses, 
and a boy to assist him, he bid a sorrowful 
farewell and left us. J took a photograph 
of the camp and Mackay’s parting with 
Dove, which resulted afterwards very suc- 
cessfully. Mackay eventually got well at 
Khama’s, and afterwards joined the Pio- 
neers in their march to Mashonaland. 

Trekking on, we came towards evening 
to a most beautiful stream of clear water — 
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the Moqui River— running over a clean, 
rocky bed, a most unusual thing in this 
part of South Africa. Here we had our 
last bathe for some time to come, and in 
the morning obtained some capital shoot- 
ing among the Coqui francolins. Among 
the thorn-trees at this place, and, indeed, 
in most parts of North Bechuanaland 
where water is to be found, numbers of 
Riippell’s parrots (Pstttacus Riippelliz), 
pretty little fellows clad in brilliant plu- 
mage of blue, green, and yellow, were to 
be seen, their shrill, squeaking cry and 
rapid flight instantly marking them out. 
These parrots are easily tamed and make 
gentle and affectionate pets. Moving on 
through a fine, grassy, well-wooded coun- 
try, among picturesque, broken, flat-topped 
hills, we came upon our second trouble 
on the 25th, when the after-axle of the 
light wagon broke down. This necessi- 
tated a day’s delay, during which David, 
our head driver—the best native work- 
man I ever saw, and a wonderful man with 
the adze —fashioned and fitted a false 
axle out of the hard wood of the camel- 
thorn-tree (Acacia giraffe). This opera- 
tion had to be repeated several times 
during the expedition, and our false axle 
was a constant fear and anxiety to us, espe- 
cially in crossing the thirst-land. After 
a frightfully rough trek over stony decliv- 
ities we came at sundown of the 26th toa 
small stream, where we had some very 
pretty flight-shooting at double-banded 
sandgrouse as they came down to water. 
The flight of these birds is extremely 
swift, and after a few shots they become 
exceedingly dodgy, unless in large num- 
bers. Even Dove, who is an exception- 
ally fine shot, found himself firing behind 
his bird every now and again. Unless 
one could get them against the light of the 
fading sunset, it was a case of hearing 
their curious whistle and then snapping at 
a dark form as it flashed by. 

On the evening of the 27th we reached 
Meisa, the last of Khama’s cattle-posts on 
this side of the thirst-land lying between 
here and the Botletli. At Meisathereisa 
sharp descent, and thereafter, right away 
to Lake N’Gami and beyond, the country 
is perfectly flat. After some weeks of 
travel through this everlasting plain, our 
joy, on returning, at seeing the blue hills 
of Khama’s more immediate country may 
be well imagined. For the first time since 
leaving Ramathlabana, fifteen miles north 
of Mafeking, we heard to-day the well- 
remembered harsh, grating call of the 
black-and-white bustard, known in South 
Africa as the black koorhaan (Zufodotis 
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afroides). After so long a silence, it was 
quite refreshing to hear the “ craak-craak ” 
of this old friend. Although unpopular 
with colonists, on account of its noisy, 
sport-spoiling habits, this is in appearance 
one of the handsomest game-birds of 
South Africa. At Meisa we met, as we 
often did till we quitted the Zambesi road, 
a band of natives from beyond the Zam- 
besi, on their way down country to 
seek work at Kimberley or Johannesburg. 
These poor people make the long and fa- 
tiguing journey on foot with but scanty 
preparation. They carry, asa rule, a cal- 
abash or two of water, a piece or two of 
rough salt, a few handfuls of grain, their 
assegais and short skin cloaks, and trust 
to luck and pluck to pull them through. 
It argues well indeed for their faith in the 
British paymaster, distant so many a weary 
hundred leagues from their homes, that 
they will thus tempt fortune. As a rule 
they carried with them beautiful samples 
of native ironwork, in the shape of battle- 
axes and asseyais, the latter very curiously 
barbed; and, by giving them meat and 
meal in exchange, we purchased some 
very good specimens in this way. Strange, 
wild-looking fellows they are mostly, with 
skins of an intense black, and long, woolled 
hair, often fantastically decorated with 
feathers, heads of birds, and other strange 
fancies. These people differ greatly from 
the races south of the Zambesi. I noticed 
one boy among the pilgrims at Meisa with 
beautiful almond-shaped eyes and even 
eyebrows — quite Egyptian in his type. 
His long, straight hair, each kink of wool 
twisted, oiled, and pulled down, added 
greatly to the resemblance. At Meisa, 
Khama’s mountains end and the true 
waterless Kalahari country stretches away 
westward to the Botletli River. This 
evening, after some more flight-shooting, 
we met with four Masarwa Bushmen, who 
informed us that a day or two farther on 
we should find giraffe. We arranged for 
three of these men to spoor for us on the 
following day, and, having trekked beyond 
Meisa during the night, we rode on with 
Joseph, leaving the wagons to follow us to 
Maqua, a pool in the desert alittle to the 
left hand of the Zambesi road. Our Ma- 
sarwa friends took us left-handed until, 
after an hour through thin bush, we 
emerged upon a huge open plain, yellow 
with long winter grass. We had been fol- 
lowing the spoor of hartebeests for some 
time, and surely enough, some way out on 
the flat, we could discern a good troop; 
and, farther on, yet another. We now 
spread out in line and walked quietlv 
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towards the nearest, which presently began 
to be disturbed, and, an old bull sentinel 
having given the alarm, the game moved 
slowly off. I succeeded eventually, by 
riding hard on the extreme right, in driv- 
ing the troop left-handed; Dove’s horse, 
however, put his foot in a hole while gal- 
loping hard and, throwing his rider heav- 
ily, bolted; while the after-rider, who had 
a good chance at some of the buck as they 
passed him, missed clean and let them go 
unscathed. The rest of the far-distant 
hartebeests at the sound of firing took to 
their heels, and, loping away with that 
wonderful untiring pace of theirs, soon 
left the plain tenantless. The Bushmen 
presently came up, and, I having caught 
Dove’s horse, we off-saddled for a few 
minutes. 

While we sat down, one of the Ma- 
sarwas took from his neck four curious- 
looking pieces of ivory, three triangular in 
shape, the fourth longer and rather pointed 
ateither end. All four pieces were flat 
and had a sort of pattern rudely worked 
upon them. Shaking the ivory pieces in 
the hollow of his hands, the Masarwa cast 
them on the ground, and, after gazing in- 
tently for a moment, all three burst into a 
torrent of their extraordinary clicking lan- 
guage, pointing at the same time earnestly 
at the dice, for such I may call them. 

Our after-rider, who partly understood 
the Bushmen, now explained to us that 
they were throwing their dice to ascertain 
what sport was in store for us. As the 
pieces of ivory fell so should fortune favor 
one or other of us. After several cast- 
ings, much gesticulation, and a perfect 
ocean of their singular speech, we were 
informed that Dove was shortly to kill two 
giraffe and I one. This prophecy was 
partially fulfilled within two days. The 
whole of the performance was conducted 
with the most perfect seriousness and in- 
tent, and the manifest scepticism of Dove 
and myself had no effect upon our proph- 
ets, although in their good-humored way 
they laughed with us. 

Proceeding across another typical South 
African plain, and through fine open camel- 
thorn (giraffe acacia) forests, we saw little 
or no game during the rest of that day, 
although we came across spoor of blue 
wildebeest. In the evening, the wagons 
having come on, we outspanned at Maqua 
Pool, a miserable water of most fou! smell 
and consistency, now rapidly disappearing 
under a too ardent sun. Here enormous 
flights of doves (Zurtur senegalensis) 
came down at sunset, and one of our boys, 
taking a shot-gun, secured sixteen in two 





shots, thus providing a good banquet for 
his fellows and the Bushmen. Curiously 
enough, no sandgrouse came to this pool 
at evening, although we had seen them at 
other waters at about sundown; but, on 
the two following mornings, while we lay 
there, many hundreds came down. 

The lame wagon had again broken down 
this afternoon, and, the next day being 
Sunday, we arranged to stand at this water 
until repairs were completed. We were 
awake next morning early, and after coffee, 
as I was writing up my diary on the kartel, 
Dove called out from his wagon that the 
sandgrouse were coming to water. Dur- 
ing the next two hours, that is, from 8 to 
IO A.M., enormous numbers of three varie- 
ties —the common Namaqua sandgrouse 
(Pterocles Namagua), always called in 
South Africa the Namaqua partridge ; the 
beautiful variegated variety (Pterocles va- 
riegatus), and the largest and rarest of 
this family, the buff-throated sandgrouse 
(Pterocles gutturalis), came sweeping and 
whirling round the pool, every now and 
again settling down in a pack with a swift 
rush to drink at the water’s edge. It was 
the prettiest sight mm the world. Ournum- 
bers had been recruited by the wives and 
children of our Masarwa hunters, who had 
arrived over night. These poor people, 
who had been living on nothing but bulbs 
and ground nuts for some time, were in the 
most miserable condition, and Dove and I 
felt, therefore, smali compunction in shoot- 
ing them a number of sandgrouse, as they 
came whirring, with shrill whistle, over 
our wagons. During the two hours of 
flight we shot eighteen brace — often get- 
ting two at a shot —and could have killed 
with ease twice that number, and our Bush- 
man friends were soou at work enjoying a 
solid breakfast. The buff-throated sand- 
grouse, although not more beautiful than 
the exquisite double-banded variety, is in 
some ways more remarkable. We found 
it rarer and more local, and it is consider- 
ably the largest of the four varieties in 
South Africa. It is, too, by far the most 
grouse-like of its genus, and approaches 
more nearly in the deep chocolate-red col- 
oring of the under part of the body, and 
in its cry, to the red grouse of Scotland. 
Dove, who is a Lowland Scot, compared 
its cry to that of the grouse as they fly 
among the corn-stooks in autumn, and his 
simile is apt enough. In the male bird 
the coloring of the breast and upper part 
of the body is in life of a peculiar sulphur- 
green, the back and tail are greyish buff, 
the sides of the head and chin pale yellow, 
while a dark brown, crescent-like band 
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crosses the breast. The hen is less re- 
markable, her upper coloring being buff- 
yellow thickly sprinkled with brown and 
black, while the under part is of a rich 
chestnut and black. We had our guns 
beside us as we sat at breakfast, every 
now and then jumping up at a tempting 
shot. 

I took some interesting photographs of 
the Masarwas at this place, and of their 
wives as they filled their ostrich eggs, cala- 
bashes, and miserable clay vessels at the 
water. These people are pure and simple 
aboriginal hunters; they build no houses, 
a mere screen of bushes serving them for 
shelter, and wear but the scantiest suspi- 
cion of clothing, and apparently nothing 
will tempt them to give up their wild rov- 
ing life and take to the more civilized 
habits of the Bechuanas. These latter 
call them dogs, and treat them very much 
as slaves. 

Their skin cloaks are small and barely 
reach to their middles, and from lying 
close to the fire at night they burn their 
legs in a dreadful manner. I have seen a 
great many Masarwas, but I never yet 
saw one who had not his or her legs either 
scarred with sores or burnt perfectly raw 
from thiscause. Theold men and women 


are even more pitiable objects, their chests 
and stomachs being usually shockingly 


burnt. 

As arule we found these people thin and 
poorly nourished, and their legs and arms 
were often mere sticks, and yet they will 
keep in front of a horse, walking fast or 
trotting all day under a hot sun. It is one 
of the strictest axioms of South African 
hunting etiquette that, although you are 
mounted, your Masarwa shall carry your 
rifle, and thus encumbered with rifles, 
their rude choppers, assegais, skin-cloaks, 
and often a calabash of water, all day — 
day after day — they will toil manfully in 
front of you in the hope of finding and 
seeing game killed, True sportsmen are 
they, indeed, and the most wonderful 
trackers, perhaps, in the world. It is a 
fact that a Masarwa can, from the appear- 
ance of the spoor, tell you to within a few 
minutes how long it is since game has 
passed. Their instinct in this respect, 
and the faculty of finding their way in the 
wildest veldt, is quite unerring. 

These Bushmen bear no sort of resem- 
blance to the small, Chinese-like Hottentot 
Bushmen of the old Cape Colony. As a 
rule they stand from five feet four inches to 
five feet six inches in height, and their 
skins are of a deep red-brown. Their 
language is burdened with an extraordi- 
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nary succession of clicks, often sounding 
like a high, querulous grumble, and is ap- 
parently of a very primitive order, Their 
weapons are assegais, and small bows 
shooting tiny poisoned arrows. With 
these light reed arrows, tipped with bone 
and smeared with the poison of the N’gwa 
caterpillar, or of snakes and euphorbia, 
they will bring down even the tall giraffe. 
To do this, however, they have to steal 
up and pierce this animal beneath the legs 
in the thinnest part of its tough hide, and 
even then they often have to follow their 
quarry four or five days before the poison 
completes its work upon so huge a frame. 
Other animals die more speedily. These 
wild hunters are in no way akin to the 
Bechuanas, or apparently any other tribe 
of central South Africa. Of their own 
origin they are perfectly ignorant. Prob- 
ably the truth is they are aboriginal hunt- 
ers settled in these regions during untold 
centuries. Unlike the fierce Bushmen of 
the Cape Colony they are peaceable and 
harmless, and almost invariably friendly to 
the white man. 

The rest of the day was spent quietly 
cleaning guns and rifles, skinning birds, 
and helping to fit a new axle to the crip- 
pled wagon. News came in during the 
evening that nine giraffe had been seen 
not far away. 

The next morning at grey dawn we were 
up, and had breakfasted and saddled up 
by sunrise—about 6.15 at this time of 
year, June. After riding three hours stead- 
ily in a north-westerly direction, during 
which time we only saw small buck and 
some enormous troops of guinea-fowl — 
sixty and eighty in a band— we came up 
to the scherm of a Masarwa living with his 
wife and child far out in the bush. This 
man, for a wonder, appeared or pretended 
to know little about the game we were 
after; but his wife, a most voluble lady, 
volunteered all necessary information, and, 
with an astounding profusion of clicks, 
pointed out the direction in which we 
should find the giraffe. Her husband, be- 
fore we came up, had been setting fire to 
the long, over-ripe grass, and, the wind 
shifting suddenly, the flames came our 
way, and we had to move farther into the 
bush. My companions and I were in- 
tensely amused at the woman’s desperate 
anxiety to save her household effects. 
These consisted literally of half-a-dozen 
dried guinea-fowls’ crops, neatly skewered 
on a stick, and containing the bulbs or 
ground-nuts on which guinea-fowls and 
Masarwas alike feed, the feet of a dead 
eagle, a calabash or two, and a small and 
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very dirty skin cloak or kaross. Two 
steinbok skins completed the outfit, and 
yet this lady displayed as much anxiety 
over the safety of her /aves and penates 
as would have done any English house- 
wife over the contents of a well-furnished 
mansion. The members of this particular 
family were better looking than the aver- 
age run of Masarwas, and were all singu- 
larly alike. 

We noticed a most curious spectacle as 
the flames sped, with a low, crackling roar, 
through the long, dry grass. Numbers of 
butterflies, driven out by the fire and 
smoke, were flying aloft, and some scores 
of brilliant rollers were darting hither and 
hither, eagerly hawking at the butterflies. 
These rollers, erroneously called blue- 
jays throughout Bechuanaland, are mar- 
vels of an almost impossible coloring. 
Nature has painted them with a bewilder- 
ing blending of dark greens, light greens, 
purples, light and dark blues, purplish- 
pink, and pale reddish-brown. And yet 
as one handles this bird, one cannot quar- 
rel with any part of its wonderful scheme 
of color. It is in every respect perfect 
and beautiful. Naturalists know this par- 
ticular roller as Coracias caudata. Up 
country it is familiar as Moselekatse’s 
bird, for the reason that this renowned 
Matabele chief constantly wore the two 
long tail-feathers in his hair and allowed 
no one else to do so. 

Within another hour from leaving these 
Masarwas, our hunters had taken us up 
to a troop of five camelopards, out of which 
Dove, after a long chase, secured a fine 
fat cow — the first giraffe scored during 
our trip — to his great contentment. Our 
horses, new to this sport, behaved ex- 
tremely ill on this occasion, Dove’s need- 
ing no end of riding to get near the game, 
and mine —scared by the strong musky 
smell and unwonted appearance of these 
animals — bolting as I jumped off to fire, 
thus throwing me clean out of the chase. 

There was great rejoicing at the camp 
that night, and for the next few days much 
feasting and a great making of sjamboks * 
out of the thick hide. For the next two 
days we trekked across hot, open, grassy 
plains, and through dreary mopani forest, 
all alike waterless, until, on the evening 
of July 2, we reached T’lala Mabéli, a 
small limestone pit, which, however, held 
but a bucket or two of water. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to outspan 
and send the oxen on early next morning 
to Dinokani, another water some miles 


* Colonial whips. 
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farther. The horses were sent on a little 
later, and were glad enough, poor brutes, to 
get a drink after forty-eight hours’ thirst. 

At T’lala Mabéli we quitted the Zam- 
besi road and struck in a south-westerly 
direction for T’Klakane, a water on the 
old Trek-Boer route to Lake N’Gami. 
We had hoped to find sufficient water for 
the oxen at the limestone pits of Maruti, 
Tauane, or Soronyan between these points, 
but were disappointed. it was now get- 
ting well on into the dry season, and the 
scant waters were drying up everywhere 
in the desert. At Maruti there were a 
few bucketfuls of the vilest and foulest 
water imaginable, among two spans of 
thirsty oxen a mere drop in the ocean. 
Few people, until they have witnessed it, 
can appreciate the enormous drinking ca- 
pacity of a thirsty trek-ox, and even a 
good-sized pool diminishes very alarm- 
ingly when many oxen are watered there. 
Barring, therefore, the few mouthfuls of 
bad water our oxen and horses got at 
Maruti, they had no real drink from the 
afternoon of Thursday, July 3, until about 
the same hour on Sunday, the 6th, practi- 
cally three days and nights of thirst. Mr. 
John Stromboom, the Lake N’Gami trader, 
who followed us later upon this route with 
a large expedition, suffered more severely. 
The water at Maqua had given out, and 
between Meisa and T’Klakane he lost 
many oxen from thirst and exhaustion. 

There are two ways of crossing the 
thirst-land lying between Khama’s and the 
Lake River — one by the waters of Kanne, 
Inkouane, and T’Klakane, along the old 
road whereon the Trek-Boers suffered so 
frightfully in 1877-78, on their memorable 
Promised-land expedition; the other and 
more northerly by the route we were now 
taking. By the old route the “ thirsts ” 
are longer, especially in winter, and the 
sand more severe; yet, if your cattle are 
stout and in good heart, I think this road, 
being the shorter, is the preferable of two 
evils. 

We took this road on the way home, and 
although from the Botletli to T’Klakane 
we had two days and nights without water, 
from T’Klakane to Inkouane (the middle 
of the desert) two days and three nights, 
and from Inkouane to Kanne three days 
and four nights without a drop of water 
for the cattle, we only lost one ox. Our 
oxen were, however, terribly enfeebled, 
and looked mere wrecks of their former 
stout selves, although many of them were 
notoriously the best cattle in Khama’s 
country. The route we were now travel- 
ling is a long, roundabout trek, and al- 
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though, nominally, there are more waters 
along its course, they are not to be de- 
pended upon in the dry season, and are as 
likely to play you false as not. 

Between Maqua and T’Klakane we were 
too much engaged in pushing on to water, 
and in husbanding our nags, to look for 
game; we occasionally saw small troops 
of ostriches in the hot distance, and the 
spoor of blue wildebeest (brindled gnu), 
but shot nothing larger than sandgrouse 
and a pheasant or two, until we reached 
the real hunting-veldt at the Lake River. 
From T’lala Mabéli to T’Klakane we fol- 
lowed an old wagon-spoor of some two 
years before. How our forelopers held 
the spoor through bush and long grass, 
trekking as we were night and day, was 
one of those things no Englishman can 
understand. Itis very hard on the boys, 
leading the lagging oxen through these 
thirsty sands; trying work, too, for the 
drivers, who have to be hard at it with 
whip and voice, half their time running 
alongside the span, to keep their teams in 
motion. At the end of these “thirsts ” 
the drivers are nearly voiceless, and the 
forelopers who guide the leading oxen 
worn out and footsore. A day’s rest, 
however, soon pulls them together again. 
During these hot, weary days, when the 
sun seemed to beat down with tenfold 
intensity, we sometimes moved across 
mighty open plains which, stretching, ap- 
parently illimitable, to the vast horizon, 
almost persuade one that all the world is 
flat; sometimes we moved slowly through 
forests of the pleasant giraffe acacia, amid 
tall yellow grass and thorny bush; anon 
through dreary wastes of mopani forest, 
whose scorched and shrivelled leafage told 
eloquently enough the tale of the long 
months of drought of African winter. 
Yet almost everywhere, even in these 
wastes, grass is good, and capable of 
supporting cattle, if only water could be 
found. 

All the game of this region thrive even 
to fatness; elands, gemsbok, ard giraffe, 
the duiker, and the tiny steinbok all flour- 
ish. The giraffe shot near Maqua, in 
quite waterless country, was fat; and 
elands shot by us on the return journey 
in the very heart of the thirst-land, be- 
tween Inkouane and Kanne, were ail in 
magnificent condition — quite equal, in- 
deed, to well-fed cattle, which, in bulk and 
appearance, they somewhat resemble, true 
antelopes though they are. 

This portion of the Kalahari, known to 
Boer hunters as the Doorst-land is the 
most unpromising and forbidding of the 
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so-called desert, and here, from the appar- 
ent scarcity of water, it may reasonably 
be doubted whether, even in the distant 
future, any use can ever be made of it, 
even as aranching country. Lower down, 
however, the Kalahari, as it becomes 
opened up, is proving itself a really good 
cattle-country. In places where water 
exists, scattered here and there in many 
parts of this little-known land, septs or 
clans of Bakalahari, or Vaalpens, as they 
are colonially called, Bastards, and other 
natives, make their homes and run large 
nambers of stock, Moreover, the Bechu- 
ana tribes periodically make use of much 
of the Kalahari near their borders as a 
grazing-ground for their store-cattle. For 
the last year busy concession-hunters 
have been piercing the Kalahari in many 
directions, even as far north as Lehutitung, 
on the tropic of Capricorn, procuring from 
the petty chieftains huge grants of land, 
and grazing and mineral rights, for what 
they are worth, and a few years will see 
much of the south Kalahari a big ranching 
country. 

At T’Klakane there are some good pits 
of water, but they are carelessly tended 
and much fouled by cattle, and, as noticed 
by Livingstone in his journey of discov- 
ery to Lake N’Gami in 1849, the water has 
a peculiar purging action, especially upon 
horses. 

It should be mentioned that through the 
thirsts we carried just sufficient water for 
ourselves and servants, in barrels and 
vatjes; but it had to be very carefully 
husbanded, vile stuff though it was, and 
washing was quite out of the question. 
For three or four days at a time one small 
beaker of hot water between us was as 
much as my companions and I could spare 
ourselves for ablutions—a painful but 
necessary deprivation. 

We rested at this place fora day and 
a half before setting out to accomplish 
the further three days’ and nights’ thirst 
to the Botletli. Here we first saw tall 
Palmyra-palm trees, and the graceful fan- 
palm, and here, too, we witnessed immense 
flights of sandgrouse. At the water-pits 
we also secured a few good specimens of 
butterflies — rare at this season of the year 
—notable among them being two Acrea, 
one figured only in Frank Oates’s book on 
Matabeleland, the other apparently new 
and unnamed. 

The altitude at T’Klakane is twenty- 
seven hundred feet ; at Chukutsa, between 
here and the Botletli, twenty-six hundred 
feet; and, at the outspan, where one first 
strikes the Lake River, twenty-six hun- 
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dred and forty feet. Having tested these 
altitudes with my own aneroid, I found 
them substantially correct. From T’Kla- 
kane, in order to save our horses the long 
dragging trek at the pace of the wagons, 
we prepared to ride on for the sixty odd 
miles to the Botletli, and on the afternoon 
of the 7th, each riding one horse and lead- 
ing another, on which were strapped a 
kaross, food, water, kettle, etc., Dove and 
I set off, accompanied by Joseph, also 
riding and leading two horses. 

We had ridden, perhaps, ten or fifteen 
miles, when we could see in the far-away 
distance dense columns of smoke rising 
high into the sky. Our “boy” Joseph, 
who had been this way several times be- 
fore, assured us that the smoke rose from 
the reed-fires, burning on the banks of the 
Botletli. At this season of the year the 
natives are busily engaged in burning the 
dense reed-beds, and the smoke may be 
seen in this flat country for immense dis- 
tances. We rode on through most of the 
night and all next day, occasionally off- 
saddling to rest the nags, until, after pass- 
ing the huge salt-pans of Chukutsa and 
Machanning, we reached the Botletli 
River just at sundown. These salt-pans 
(karri-karri of the natives) are a feature 
of this country; some of them, such as 
Chukutsa, are of vast extent, and it is 


weary, suffocating work cantering tired 
horses across the miles of their heated 


expanse. During therains these pans are 
covered with water; in the dry season 
with an efflorescence of lime. The mirage 
to be witnessed on these salt-pans is some- 
thing wonderful. I have seen good, dis- 
honest, deceptive mirages on the Great 
Karroo, in Cape Colony, and in many parts 
of Bechuanaland ; but these were as noth- 
ing to the extraordinary illusions presented 
at Chukutsa and other pans. The water 
looked so limpid, the trees so natural, the 
islands so real, that one might swear there 
was no deception. 

We saw the spoor of a good deal of 
game hereabouts, and, late in the after- 
noon, Dove had a gallop after some blue 
wilde-beest, but to no purpose. 

As we approached the river, the smoke- 
clouds grew to gigantic size, and after 
sunset, as we led our spent horses through 
the reeds to drink, the frightful roar and 
crackle of the reeds blazing around us, the 
heat and the smell of burning, and the vast 
sheets of flame, formed a scene almost 
appalling, and never likely to be effaced 
from memory. The reed beds at this end 
of the river stretch for miles over a kind 
of swamp, in which the Botletli loses itself, 
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and as each reed stands some twelve or 
fifteen feet in height, and is highly inflam- 
mable, some idea of the sight of acres 
upon acresin conflagration may be imag- 
ined. 

Some Makalakas at a kraal near in- 
formed us as we passed that a lion was 
prowling about, troubling their flocks. We 
could find no wood that night, and only 
sufficient dung to make a small fire and 
cook some coffee. Fastening our horses 
close to our heads, we wrapped ourselves 
in our karosses and slept till dawn, too 
tired to trouble ourselves about lions or 
other disturbers. Very early we were 
awake to hear the mournful whistle of 
thousands of pelicans, which, rising from 
the reed beds, were stringing themselves 
in wavy lines of flight against the red and 
yellow sky. These great birds are a pecul- 
iar feature of Botletli scenery, and the 
recollection of their peculiar soft whistle, 
repeated in five notes, never fails to remind 
one of dawn and sunset upon this noble 
river. As we breakfasted, numbers of wom- 
en, Makalakas, Bakalahari, and others, ap- 
peared up the little rise on which we had 
camped, each one bearing on her head an 
enormous pumpkin or a basket of mealies. 
As they arrived they squatted themselves 
at a little distance, waiting for their lords 
and masters to open negotiations. The 
people at the kraal here, hearing that our 
wagons were coming on (a great event in 
this region), were willing enough to supply 
us on credit with milk, corn for our horses, 
and other things. After breakfast, leav- 
ing Joseph to look after the camp and 
horses, Dove and I strolled down to the 
river. At this time of year the Botletli, 
which rises most mysteriously in the mid- 
dle of the dry season, was low at this end, 
and showed but a comparatively small 
channel of water. As we trekked with 
the wagons up the river, however, we found 
the water rising, and a great stream over- 
flowing its banks, flooding the country 
round, and forming vast lakes, channels, 
and lagoons in every direction. 

On this morning, though the water was 
low, we found a superabundance of aquatic 
life. Ducks and widgeon of many kinds, 
great gaudy geese, coots, kingfishers, peli- 
cans, ibises, and fishing eagles were every- 
where to be seen. The curious Senegal 
spur-heeled cuckoo, which at first we mis- 
took fora hawk, fluttered heavily from one 
reed bed to another, and that rare and 
beautiful waterfowl, the African jacana, 
with its shining chestnut plumage, white 
throat, and golden gorget, ran with slender, 
elongated feet in troops over the thinnest 
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film of weed covering the water. It wasa 
charmingly characteristic scene, and a wel- 
come introduction after the weary water- 
less wastes we had recently traversed. 
During the next few weeks we enjoyed 
an abundance of sport as we moved slowly 
up the river among giraffe, Burchell’s 
zebra, blue wildebeest, lechwé (a rare local 
water-buck), springbok, and other game, 
in addition to quite a plethora of wild-fowl 
shooting. Space fails me here, however, 
and I must fain leave the Botletli and its 
fauna and avi-fauna to another article. 
H. A. BRYDEN. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ZOOLOGICAL RETROGRESSION. 


PERHAPS no scientific theories are more 
widely discussed or more generally misun- 
derstood among cultivated people than the 
views held by biologists regarding the 
past history and future prospects of their 
province—life. Using their technical 
phrases and misquoting their authorities 
in an invincibly optimistic spirit, the edu- 
cated public has arrived in its own way at 
a rendering of their results which it finds 
extremely satisfactory. It has decided 
that inthe past the great scroll of nature 


has been steadily unfolding to reveal a 
constantly richer harmony of forms and 
successively higher grades of being, and 
it assumes that this “ evolution ” will con- 
tinue with increasing velocity under the 
supervision of its extreme expression — 


man. This belief, as effective, progres- 
sive, and pleasing as transformation scenes 
at a pantomime, receives neither in the 
geological record nor in the studies of the 
phylogenetic embryologist any entirely 
satisfactory confirmation. 

On the contrary, there is almost always 
associated with the suggestion of advance 
in biological phenomena an opposite idea, 
which is its essential complement. The 
technicality expressing this would, if it 
obtained sufficient currency in the world 
of culture, do much to reconcile the natu- 
ratist and his traducers. The toneless 
glare of optimistic evolution would then 
be softened by a shadow; the monotonous 
reiteration of “ Excelsior ” by people who 
did not climb would cease; the too sweet 
harmony of the spheres would be enhanced 
by a discord, this evolutionary antithesis 
— degradation. 

Isolated cases of degeneration have long 
been known, and popular attention has 
been drawn to them in order to point well- 
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meant moral lessons, the fal!acious analogy 
of species to individual being employed. 
It is only recently, however, that the enor- 
mous importance of degeneration as a 
plastic process in nature has been sus- 
pected and its entire parity with evolution 
recognized. 

It is no libel to say that three-quarters 
of the people who use the phrase, * organic 
evolution,” interpret it very much in this 
way: Life began with the ameceba, and 
then came jelly-fish, shell-fish, and all those 
miscellaneous, invertebrate things, and 
then real fishes and amphibia, reptiles, 
birds, mammals, and man, the last and 
first of creation. It has been pointed out 
that this is very like regarding a man as 
the offspring of his first cousins; these, of 
his second; these, of his relations at the 
next remove, and so forth — making the 
remotest living human being his primary 
ancestor. Or, to select another image, it 
is like elevating the modest poor relation 
at the family gathering to the unexpected 
altitude of fountain-head—a proceeding 
which would involve some cruel reflec- 
tions on her age and character. The 
sounder view is, as scientific writers have 
frequently insisted, that living species 
have varied along divergent lines from 
intermediate forms, and, as it is the object 
of this paper to point out, not necessarily 
in an upward direction. 

In fact, the path of life, so frequently 
compared to some steadily rising moun- 
tain slope, is far more like a footway worn 
by keisurely wanderers in an undulating 
country. Excelsior biology is a popular 
and poetic creation —the rea/ form of a 
phylum, or line of descent, is far more 
like the course of a busy man moving 
about a great city. Sometimes it goes 
underground, sometimes it doubles and 
twists in tortuous streets, now it rises far 
overhead along some viaduct, and, again, 
the river is taken advantage of in these 
varied journeyings to and fro. Upward 
and downward these threads of pedigree 
interweave, slowly working out a pattern 
of accomplished things that is difficult to 
interpret, but in which scientific observers 
certainly fail to discover that inevitable 
tendency to higher and better things with 
which the word “evolution” is popularly 
associated. 

The best known, and, perhaps, the most 
graphic and typical, illustration of .the 
downward course is to be found in the 
division of the Zumicata. These crea- 
tures constitute a group which is, in sev- 
eral recent schemes of classification, raised 
to the high rank of a sub-phylum, and 
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which includes, among a great variety of 
forms, the fairly common sea squirts, or 
Ascidians, of our coasts. By an untrained 
observer a specimen of these would at 
first very probably be placed in the mineral 
or vegetable kingdoms. Externally they 
are simply shapeless lumps of a stiff, semi- 
transparent, cartilaginous substance, in 
which pebbles, twigs, and dirt are im- 
bedded, and only the most careful exam- 
ination of this unpromising exterior would 
discover any evidence of the living thing 
within. A penknife, however, serves to 
lay bare the animal inside this house, or 
“test,” and the fleshy texture of the semi- 
transparent body must then convince the 
unscientific investigator of his error. 

He would forthwith almost certainly 
make a fresh mistake in his classification 
of this new animal. Like most zoologists 
until a comparatively recent date, he would 
think of such impassive and, from the 
human point of view, lowly beings as the 
oysterand mussel as its brethren, and a 
superficial study of its anatomy might 
even strengthen this opinion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, these singular crea- 
tures are far more closely related to the 
vertebrata — they lay claim to the quarter- 
ings, not of molluscs, but of imperial man! 
and, like novelette heroes with a birth- 
mark, they carry their proofs about with 
them. 

This startling and very significant fact 
is exhibited in the details of their devel- 
opment. Itis a matter of common knowl- 
edge that living things repeat in a more 
or less blurred and abbreviated series 
their generalized pedigree in their embryo- 
logicalchanges. For instance, as we shall 
presently remind the reader, the develop- 
ing chick or rabbit passes through a fish- 
like stage, and the human fcetus wears an 
undeniable tail. In the case of these 
ascidians, the fertilized egg-cell, destined 
to become a fresh individual, takes almost 
from the first an entirely different course 
from that pursued by the molluscs. In- 
stead, the dividing and growing ovum 
exhibits phases resembling in the most 
remarkable way those of the lowliest 
among fishes, the lancelet, or Amphioxus. 
The method of division, the formation of 
the primitive stomach and body-cavity, 
and the origin of the nervous system are 
identical, and a stage is attained in which 
the young organism displays —or else 
simulates in an altogether inexplicable 
way — vertebrate characteristics. It has 
a notochord, or primary skeletal axis, the 
representative or forerunner in all verte- 
brata of the backbone; it displays gill- 


slits behind its mouth, as do all vertebrated 
animals in the earlier stages only or 
throughout life; and, finally, the origin 
and position of its nervous axis are essen- 
tially and characteristically vertebrate. In 
these three independent series of struc- 
tures the young ascidian stands apart 
from all invertebrated animals, and mani- 
fests its high descent. In fact, at this 
stage it differs far more widely from its 
own adult form than it does from A mphi- 
oxus or a simplified tadpole. 

Like a tadpole, the animal has a well- 
developed tail which propels its owner 
vigorously through the water. There isa 
conspicuous single eye, reminding the 
zoologist at once of the Polyphemus eye 
that almost certainly existed in the central 
group of the vertebrata. There are also 
serviceable organs of taste and hearing, 
and the lively movements of the little 
creature justify the supposition that its 
being is fairly full of endurable sensa- 
tions. But this flush of golden youth is 
sadly transient ; it is barely attained before 
a remarkable and depressing change ap- 
pears in the drift of the development. 

The ascidian begins to take things seri- 
ously —a deliberate sobriety gradually 
succeeds its tremulous vivacity. L’Alle- 
gro dies away; the tones of I] Penseroso 
become dominant. 

On the head appear certain sucker-like 
structures, paralleled, one may note, in the 
embryos of certain ganoid fishes. The 
animal becomes dull, moves about more 
and more slowly, and finally fixes itself by 
these suckers to a rock. It has settled 
down in life. The tail that waggled so 
merrily undergoes a rapid process of ab- 
sorption ; eye and ear, no longer needed, 
atrophy completely, and the skin secretes 
the coarse, inorganic-looking “test.’’ It 
is very remarkable that this “ test ” should 
consist of a kind of cellulose —a com- 
pound otherwise almost exclusively con- 
fined to the vegetable kingdom. The 
transient glimpse of vivid animal life is 
forgotten, and the rest of this existence 
is a passive receptivity to what chance 
and the water bringalong. The ascidian 
lives henceforth an idyll of contentment, 
glued, head downwards, to a stone, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


Now here, to all who refer nature to 
one rigid table of precedence, is an alto- 
gether inexplicable thing. A creature on 
a level, at lowest, immediately next to ver- 
tebrated life, turns back from the upward 
path and becomes at least a merely vege- 





tative excrescence on a rock. 
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It is lower even than the patriarchal 
ameeba of popular science if we take 
psychic life as the standard ; for does not 
even the ameeba crawl after and choose 
its food and immediate environment ? We 
have then, as I have read somewhere — 
I think it was in an ecclesiastical biogra- 
phy—a career not perhaps teemingly 
eventful, but full of the richest suggestion 
and edification. 

And here one may note a curious com- 
parison which can be made between this 
life history and that of many a respectable 
pinnacle and gargoyle on the social fabric. 
Every respectable citizen of the profes- 
sional classes passes through a period of 
activity and imagination, of “liveliness 
and eccentricity,” of “ Sturm und Drang.” 
He shocks his aunts. Presently, however, 
he realizes the sober aspect of things. 
He becomes dull ; he enters a profession ; 
suckers appear on his head ;and he stud- 
ies. Finally, by virtue of these he settles 
down —he marries. All his wild ambi- 
tions and subtle esthetic perceptions 
atrophy as needless in the presence of 
calm domesticity. He secretes a house, 
or “establishment,” round himself, of in- 
organic and servile material. His Bohe- 
mian tail is discarded. Henceforth his 


life is a passive receptivity to what chance 
and the drift of his profession bring along ; 


he lives an almost entirely vegetative ex- 
crescence on the side of a street, and in 
the tranquillity of his calling finds that 
colorless contentment that replaces happi- 
ness. 

But this comparison is possibly falla- 
cious, and is certainly a digression. 

The ascidian, though a pronounced case 
of degradation, is only one of an endless 
multitude. Those shelly warts that cover 
every fragment of seaside shingle are 
degraded crustaceans; at first they are 
active and sensitive creatures, similar 
essentially to the earlier phases of the life 
history of a prawn. Other Cirripeds and 
many Copepods sink down still deeper, to 
almost entire shapelessness and loss of 
organization. The corals, sea-mats, the 
immobile oysters and mussels are un- 
doubtedly descended from free living an- 
cestors with eye-spots and other sense- 
organs. Various sea worms and holothu- 
rians have also taken to covering them- 
selves over from danger, and so have 
deliberately foregone their dangerous 
birthright to a more varied and active ca- 
reer. The most fruitful and efficient 
cause of degradation, however, is not sim- 
ply cowardice, but that loathsome tendency 
that is so closely akin to it —an aptness 
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for parasitism. There are whole orders 
and classes thus pitifully submerged. The 
Acarina, or mites, include an immense 
array of genera profoundly sunken in this 
way, and the great majority of both the flat 
and round worms are parasitic degenera- 
tion forms. The vile tapeworm, at the 
nadir, seems to have lost even common 
sensation; it has become an insensible 
mechanism of evil —a multiplying disease 
spot, living to that extent, and otherwise 
utterly dead. 

Such evident and indisputable present 
instances of degeneration alone would 
form a very large proportion of the cata- 
logue of living animals. If we were to 
add to this list the names of all those gen- 
era the ancestors of which have at any time 
sunk to rise again, it is probable that we 
should have to write down the entire roll 
of the animal kingdom / 

In some cases the degradation has been 
a strategic retrogression — the type has 
stooped to conquer. This is, perhaps, 
most manifest in the case of the higher 
vertebrate types. 

It is one of the best known embryolog- 
ical facts that a bird or mammal starts in 
its development as if a fish were in the 
making. The extremely ugly embryo of 
such types has gill-slits, sense-organs, 
facial parts, and limbs resembling far 
more closely those of a dog-fish than its 
own destined adult form. To use a crick- 
eting expression, it is “pulled” subse- 
quently into its later line of advance. 

The comparative anatomy of almost 
every set of organs in the adult body en- 
forces the suggestion of this ovarian his- 
tory. We find what are certainly modified 
placoid fish scales, pressed into the work 
of skull-covering, while others retain their 
typical enamel caps as teeth. The skull 
itself is a piscine cranium, ossified and 
altered, in the most patchy way, to meet 
the heavier blows that bodies falling 
through air, instead of water, deliver. The 
nasal organ is a fish’s nasal organ, con- 
structed to smell in water, and the roof of 
the mouth and front of the skull have been 
profoundly altered to meet a fresh set of 
needs in aerial life. The ear-drum, ina 
precisely similar way, is derived from a 
gill-slit twisted up to supplement the 
aquatic internal ear, whieh would other- 
wise fail to appreciate the weaker sound- 
waves inair. The bathymetric air-bladder 
becomes a lung; and so one might go on 
through all the entire organization of a 
higher vertebrate. Everywhere we should 
find the anatomy of a fish twisted and 
patched to fit a life out of water; nowhere 
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organs built specially for this very special 
condition. There is nothing like this in 
the case of a fish. There the organs 
are from the first recognizable sketches 
of their adult forms, and they develop 


straightforwardly. But the higher types | 


go a considerable distance towards the 
fish, and then turn round and complete 
their development in an entirely opposite 
direction. 

This turning is evidently precisely sim- 
ilar in nature, though not in effect, to the 
retrogression of the ascidian after its pisci- 
form or larval stage. 

If the reader can bear the painful spec- 
tacle of his ancestor’s degradation, I would 
ask him to imagine the visit of some bod- 
iless Linnzus to this world during the 
upper Silurian period. Such a spirit 
would, of course, immediately begin to 
classify animated nature, neatly and 
swiftly. 

It would be at once apparent that the 
most varied and vigorous life was to be 
found in the ocean. On the land a mo- 
notonous vegetation of cryptogams would 
shelter a sparse fauna of insects, gastero- 
pods, and arachnids; but the highest life 
would certainly be the placoid fishes of the 
seas — the ancient representatives of the 
sharks and rays. On the diverse grounds 


of size, power, and activity, these would 


head any classification he planned. If 
our Linnzus were a disembodied human 
spirit, he would immediately appoint these 
placoids his ancestors, and consent to a 
further analysis of the matter only very 
reluctantly, and possibly even with some 
severe remarks and protests about carry- 
ing science too far. 

? The true forefathers of the reader, how- 
ever, had even at that early period very 
probably already left the seas, and were — 
with acertain absence of dignity — accom- 
modating themselves to the necessities of 
air-breathing, 

It is almost certain that the seasonal 
differences of that time were very much 
greater than they are now. Intensely dry 
weather followed stormy rainy seasons, 
and the rivers of that forgotten world — 
like some tropical rivers of to-day — were 
at one time tumultuous floods and at 
another baking expanses of mud. In 
such rivers it would be idle to expect 
self-respecting gill-breathing fish. Our 
imaginary zoological investigator would, 
however, have found that they were not 
altogether tenantless. Swimming in the 
pluvial waters, or inert and caked over by 
the torrid mud, he would have discovered 
what he would certainly have regarded as 
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lowly, specially-modified, and degenerate 
relations of the active denizens of the 
ocean —the D¢pnoi, or mud-fish. He 
would have found in conjunction with the 
extremely primitive skull, axial skeleton, 
and fin possessed by these Silurian mud- 
fish, a remarkabie adaptation of the swim- 
ming-bladder to the needs of the waterless 
season. It would have undergone the 
minimum amount of alteration to render 
it a lung, and blood-vessels and other 
points of the anatomy would show corre- 
lated changes. 

Unless our zoological investigator were 
a prophet, he would certainly never have 
imagined that in these forms vested the 
inheritance of the earth, nor have awarded 
them a high place in the category of 
nature. Why were they living thus in 
inhospitable rivers and spending half 
their lives half baked in river-mud? The 
answer would be the old story of degener- 
ation again; they had failed in the strug- 
gle, they were less active and powerful 
than their rivals of the sea, and they had 
taken the second great road of preserva- 
tion—flight. Just as the ascidian has 
retired from an open sea too crowded and 
full of danger to make life worth the 
trouble, so in that older epoch did the 
mud-fish. They preferred dirt, discomfort, 
and survival toa gallant fight and death. 
Very properly, then, they would be classed 
in our zoologist’s scheme as a degenerate 
group. 

Some conservative descendants of these 
mud-fish live to-day in African and Aus- 
tralian rivers, archaic forms that have 
kept right up to the present the structure 
of Palzozoic days. Others of their chil- 
dren, however, have risen in the world 
again. The gill-breathing stage became 
less and less important, and the air-bladder 
was constantly elaborated under the slow, 
incessant moulding of circumstances to 
the fashion of a more and more efficient 
breathing-organ. Emigrants from the 
rivers swarmed over the yet uncrowded 
land. Aldermanic amphibia were the 
magnates of the great coal measure epoch, 
to give place presently to the central 
group of reptiles. From these sprang 
divergently the birds and mammals, and, 
finally, the last of the mud-fish family, 
man, the heir of the ages. He it is who 
goes down to the sea in ships, and, with 
wide-sweeping nets and hooks cunningly 
baited, beguiles the children-of those who 
drove his ancestors out of the water. 
Thus the whirligig of time brings round 
its revenges; still, in an age of excessive 
self-admiration, it would be well for man 
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to remember that his family was driven 
from the waters by fishes, who still —in 
spite of incidental fish-hooks, seines, and 
dredges — hold that empire triumphantly 
against him. 

Witness especially the trout; I doubt 
whether z¢ has ever been captured except 
by sheer misadventure. 

These brief instances of degradation 
may perhaps suffice to show that there is 
a good deal to be found in the work of 
biologists quite inharmonious with such 
phrases as “the progress of the ages,” 
and “the march of mind.” The zoologist 
demonstrates that advance has been fitful 
and uncertain; rapid progress has often 
been followed by rapid extinction or de- 
generation, while, on the other hand, a 
form lowly and degraded has in its degra- 
dation often happened upon some fortunate 
discovery or valuable discipline and risen 
again, like a more fortunate Antzos, to 
victory. There is, therefore, no guarantee 
in scientific knowledge of man’s permae 
nence or permanent ascendency. He has 
a remarkably variable organization, and 
his own activities and increase cause the 
conditions of his existence to fluctuate far 
more widely than those of any animal have 
ever done. The presumption is that be- 
fore him lies a long future of profound 
modification, but whether that will be, ac- 
cording to present ideals, upward or down- 
ward, no one can forecast. Still, so far as 
any scientist can tell us, it may be that, 
instead of this, nature is, in unsuspected 
obscurity, equipping some now humble 
creature with wider possibilities of appe- 
tite, endurance, or destruction, to rise in 
the fulness of time and sweep hemo away 
into the darkness from which his :iniverse 
arose. The coming beast must certainly 
be reckoned in any anticipatory calcula- 
tions regarding the coming man. 

H. G. WELLS. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
ASOLO AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 


I. 


THE turrets of Vicenza, and the fine 
group of mountains behind, were glowing 
with sunset fires as we steamed across the 
plain. We had caught the perfect Italian 
landscape at its most magical moment; a 
rush through sculptured streets had shown 
us a pageant in brick and stone; palaces, 
piazzas, and churches, medizval towers 
and the Renaissance phantasies of Palla- 
dio’s theatre. So now the rapidly fading 
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twilight was grateful alike to eyes and 
brain, and served to confirm our posses- 
sion of the wonders just seen. 

Night had fallen before the train 
dropped us at Castelfranco. One could 
barely distinguish the gate of the inner 
town, surmounted by the lion of St. Mark, 
once Treviso’s best defence against Pad- 
uan raids, but now chiefly famed as the 
shrine of Giorgione’s great altar-piece. 
The painter’s statue among the trees on 
the bastion was only a faint white patch 
in the darkness, and soon, the lamps of 
his birthplace left behind, we were jingling 
along a straight road, between perpetual 
acacias and Indian corn, only interrupted 
by numerous cross-ways, one or two ham- 
lets and villas, and here and there a group 
of dark figures taking their rest after the 
day’s work by squatting sociably ina circle 
in the dust. On and on, but at last the 
horses’ pace slackened. We were mount- 
ing a hill, lights twinkled high above us; 
rocks, instead of hedges, bordered the 
road; there was a sound of fast-running 
water. Higher and higher, between over- 
arching trees. Suddenly these part, the 
carriage stops, loved voices shout wel- 
come, we are at Casa Bolzon, at the gates 
of Asolo! 

This towered city on a foothill of the 
Alps, overhanging the vast Trevisan plain, 
has a special claim on English hearts as 
the abode of Robert Browning during the 
last summer of his life. He had known 
and loved it from his youth, for on his first 
Italian journey — straight by sea from 
London to Venice—he had crossed the 
plain on foot, to visit the home of Caterina 
Cornaro, and impressed by the charm of 
the place, chose it for the scene of * Pippa 
Passes.” Though giving little definite 
description, save in Ottilia’s lines: — 

Ah the clear morning! I can see St. Mark’s ! 
That black streak is the Belfry. Stop: Vi- 


cenza 

Shouldlie. . . . There’s Padua plain enough, 
that blue! — 

one feels that the poet was inspired by the 

life and landscape of Asolo, its dawns and 

sunsets, its “ crescent moon”? rising over 


the Trevisan plain. Does he not tell us 


in * Asolando ”? — 


How many a year, my Asolo, 
Since — one step just from sea to land — 
I found you, loved, yet feared you so— 
For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed ! 


The “one step just ” is, however, a long 


stride even by day with the castle-crowned 
height as a beacon to cheer one across the 
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level and up the wooded ascent of Foresto 
della Casella. Asolo climbs two hills, and 
here to the south, crowning the higher 
of the twain, stands the rugged shell, 
brown and windowless, of its ancient 
Rocca, a stronghold dating from Euga- 
nean days. Below, a space of turf and 
broken ground, vines, oleanders, and roses 
stream down to the terraced villas over- 
hanging the road, while far beneath, the 
vast plain stretches away to the sea, its 
greenery transfused with the lovely biue 
haze peculiar to the south. Innumerable 
villages and towns are dotted about on the 
azure space, the sun strikes here and there 
on tall white church or tower, a streak of 
mist simulates an inland sea, the silhou- 
ettes of Venetian and Paduan belfries cut 
the horizon, and the Euganean hills are 
shadowy cones in the middle distance be- 
yond San Zenone, the blood-stained for- 
tress wherein tyrant Eccelino paid the 
penalty of his crimes. Beyond Montebel- 
luno, to the left, lies Vicenza; Bassano 
over there to the right, at the lowest step 
of the mountain chain that curves so 
grandly round behind Asolo, 

Entering the town by a line of common- 
place houses, we soon come to a massive 
corner palace in the Renaissance style, 
pierced by a broad archway, serving as a 
frame to oleandersandsky. Then, by the 
windings of an arcaded street, past fres- 
coed fronts and pointed Venetian windows, 
to the chief Piazza and centre of the town. 
There, beyond the porticoed flank of the 
Duomo, is the flight of steps down which 
Pippa must have passed to the house of 
the bishop’s brother, whence one has a 
fine outlook over the plain between cas- 
cades of brown roofs and turrets. Onthe 
opposite side of the Piazzais a great stone 
fountain capped by a very grotesque and 
topheavy lion, and behind this another 
square slopes steeply up to grey-walled 
gardens and a huge, many-windowed pal- 
ace. Here oxen rest beneath rows of 
horse-chestnuts, and if it be market-day, 
the ground is covered with piles of quaint 
crockery, ironware, baskets, ribbons, 
handkerchiefs, roils of homespun and 
cotton stuffs, mountains of fruit and veg- 
etables, and crates of unhappy fowls. 
Here too the “upper ten” of Asolo may 
be seen driving hard bargains shoulder to 
shoulder with the peasantry, and young 
beaux, puffing long cigars, stroll about 
scanning the feminine charms hidden away 
under fashionable hats or prettily framed 
in rustic kerchiefs. On the lower Piazza, 
where the town hall, frescoed with faded 
battle-scenes and encrusted with the arms 
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of ancient podestds, flanks the church 
steps, the main street expands into a dig- 
nified approaeh to the royal palace, planted 
on the summit of the cliff at the edge 
of the town. How many gay cavalcades 
must have clattered over these stones in 
the days of Queen Catharine, and what 
festive throngs poured through these ar- 
cades to greet her Majesty’s passage ! 

The tall, square keep of the Cornaro 
Castle, at the turn of the steep causeway, 
commands a long, narrow cross-street, 
diving down to another gate, and lined by 
many massive dwellings. For Asolo is 
bigger than it seems, contains nearly six 
thousand inhabitants, and has ranked as a 
city since the year174I. 

Of the once spacious castle little now 
survives save the keep, and part of the 
building containing the queen’s reception- 
room. The former serves as a prison, but 
its cells are actually untenanted. Cate- 
rina’s hall is converted into a theatre, and 
as rehearsals were going on, admission 
was denied at the time of our visit. But 
through the custodian’s vineyard we 
gained a ruined turret, and revelled in the 
view, with an operatic chorus for an ac- 
companiment. Immediately below us lay 
an irregular space of turf, backed by 
ruined Cornaro walls, ending in a lower 
tower connected by a vine trellis with an 
unfinished house at the farthest edge of 
the enclosure. This was Robert Brown- 
ing’s favorite haunt, and just before his 
death he was intending to buy the skele- 
ton building, in order to convert it into a 
summer retreat. In memory of his father’s 
love for the place, Mr. Barrett Browning 
has completed the purchase, and being 
bound to leave the Cornaro walls intact, 
proposes to carry a road round their base, 
to render the villa accessible from the 
street below. It is an ideal spot for a 
poet’s home. 

Each day at Asolo developed some 
fresh fascination, every hour some special 
charm. Besides enchanting surprises of 
hill and dale, of cypress-fringed mounts, 
trickling streams, and grand effects on the 
peaks above, an endless drama of light 


and color was always being played on the 


plain. Wonderful processions of clouds 
swept through the sky; sometimes a dis- 
tant hailstorm was seen transformed into 
arain of fire, as the sun suddenly broke 
forth, or huge trails of mist flew like spec- 
tres before gusts of mountain wind. No 
wonder so many painters come to Asolo! 
One sees pictures at every turn; groups 
of countryfolk; tricks of sunlight down 
precipitous lanes; radiant scraps of jand- 
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scape seen through tunnels of blackened 
stone; medieval casements draped with 
sprays of starry jessamine; gleams of 
color in cavernous dens beneath the 
arcades —everywhere subjects for the 
brush! An English artist owns the pret- 
tiest house in Asolo, on the site of the 
Roman theatre. Wandering among his 
roses and vines one comes on fallen col- 
umns and fragments of sculpture, and a 
long grass walk between over-arching 
trees leads to a cool bower, looking forth 
over the plain. But of course the grand- 
est view of all is from the summit of the 
hill by the old Rocca. Here too are the 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, and a line 
of crumbling fortifications fringes the 
crest and dips into the valley behind. 
The Asolo Museum contains some in- 
teresting relics of Caterina Cornaro: her 
escutcheon, her last will and testament, 
etc., etc. As all know, the ‘Sovereign 
Lady of Asolo” was the niece and adopted 
daughter of the Venetian senator, Marco 
Cornaro, and wife of James II. of Lu- 
signan, fifteenth king of Cyprus. Wid- 
owed in 1473, and bereaved of her baby 
son the following year, she remained nom- 
inally queen of the island until 1488. 
Then, yielding to pressure, she reluctantly 
resigned her shadowy power to the firmer 


grasp of the republic, and receiving Asolo 
in exchange, ruled there to her death in 


1510. Her full title, as set forth in her 
signature, was :— 

“Regina Catherina, aut Catherina Cor- 
nelia, de Lusignano Veneta Dei grat. 
Hier. Cypri et Armeniae Regina ac Do- 
mina Asili.” 

A long letter signed in her terribly 
illegible hand is also preserved here, and 
doubtless many other documents will some 
day be disinterred. At present the ar- 
chives are in a state of chaos, and waiting, 
together with the store of Roman and 
Euganean antiquities, for skilled hands 
and eyes to reduce them to order. There 
is an ill-painted picture of the queen in 
widow’s weeds that must be the basest of 
caricatures, unless Titian’s famous por- 
trait was wholly ideal. For it shows us 
a snub-nosed, swarthy little person, as un- 
dignified as she is plain. Another repre- 
sentation of her may be seen in the 
Accademia at Venice, in the crowned fig- 
ure kneeling by the canal in Gentile Bel- 
lini’s “ Miracolo della Croce.” 

Caterina proved a beneficent sovereign 
to Asolo, and although she would have 
preferred to exchange her microscopic 
dominions for the hand of a Neapolitan 
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prince, made the best of her position by 
gathering about her a brilliant court. Car- 
dinal Bembo was one of the most devoted 
of her train, and has celebrated the delights 
of her realm in his tedious, stilted “ Aso- 
lani.” But in 1509 the pleasant little 
court was scattered by alarms of war, and 
Caterina fled before the advance of the 
imperial forces. Her town was invaded, 
her palace partially sacked, and although 
these first assailants were speedily ex- 
pelled by the Venetians, the place was 
occupied by Emperor Maximilian the fol- 
lowing year, and only restored to the re- 
public in 1514, for the Lady of Asolo did 
not live to resume her sway. 

Dying in Venice in 1510, she was buried 
with all the honors of royalty in the Santi 
Apostoli Church. Then, in 1660, her re- 
mains were exhumed, and transferred to 
their present resting-place in S. Salvatore. 

The three lions of Asolo— Caterina 
Cornaro, Canova, and Browning—are 
strangely jumbled together in the Museum, 
and though it is easy to find a connecting 
link between the sixteenth-century queen 
and the nineteenth-century poet who has 
pierced to the inner life of old Italy, the 
soulless symmetry of the sculptor’s 
“Paris” seems entirely out of place 
there. 

Just now Asolo seems proudest of our 
poet. His photograph hangs in a place 
of honor, one of his manuscripts is en- 
shrined in a glass case, and the house in 
which he stayed bears this inscription : — 


Qui abit Roberto Browning 
il sommo poeta inglese 
e qui scrisse Asolando. 


This house is in the arcaded street be- 
tween the south gate and the Piazza, and a 
steep, gloomy staircase leads to the poet’s 
quarters, consisting of two cosy bedrooms, 
and a tiny salon beyond, up two or three 
more steps. Evidently the radiance of his 
mental vision must have made him indif- 
ferent to sunshine and prospect, for the 
windows command nothing but a blank 
brown wall across the narrow thorough- 
fare. Such noisy rooms, too, echoing with 
footsteps and voices from the arcade un- 
derneath, and inconveniently near to clang- 
ing church bells! But the landlady, a 
pleasant little woman named Nina Tabac- 
chi, declared that Mr. Browning was not 
disturbed by these sounds after the first 
five nights, and generally remained in- 
doors writing until four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Then he went out for a walk, 





visited his friends, and attended every per- 
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formance at the Teatro Sociale in the 
Cornaro Castle. 

She treasures the inkstand and pens — 
steel and quill — used by her tenant, al- 
though she might have sold them over and 
over again, together with a cracked wash- 
ing-basin for which she has been offered 
fabulous sums. But she is unwilling to 
part with these relics, as her rooms are in 
great request with pilgrims to the shrine. 
Many old English ladies, she said, came 
to Asolo expressly to enjoy the privilege 
of sleeping in Mr. Browning’s bed. 

So Asolo is ahead of Florence, for no 
inscription in his honor has been added to 
his wife’s memorial tablet on Casa Guidi, 
where he lived so long, wrote * Men and 
Women,” and conceived ** The Ring and 
the Book.” It chanced that just before 
his death Florence had felt obliged to 
check the craze for distinguishing the 
abodes of very small fry, by decreeing 
that no man, however great, should be 
granted a tablet until twenty years de- 
ceased. Nevertheless, a longer term hav- 
ing passed since our poet was driven from 
Florence by the loss of his wife, an ex- 
ception, one would think, might be made 
in his favor. 


II. 

WHEN tired of straining the imagination 
in the effort to evoke Caterina’s vanished 
court, it is good to drive down the Cor- 
nuda road to Villa Maser, where eyesight 
alone is needed to realize the splendors 
of Renaissance life. 

Towards the year 1564, the Venetian 
senator, Marc Antonio Barbaro, and his 
brother Daniele, patriarch of Aquilea, 
fixed on Maser as a pleasart resting-place 
from cares of Church and State, and pro- 
ceeded to erect a hillside dwelling suited 
to the grandeur of their tastes. They sum- 
moned Palladio to design the building, 
Vittoria to decorate it with dainty mould- 
ings, and Paolo Veronese to people walls 
and ceilings with all the gods of Olympus. 

The result is an Ionic temple, backed by 
woods rising gently from the plain. It is 
approached by a stiff stone avenue of 
statues, balustrades, sculptured flowers 
and fountains dividing trim squares of 
vines and turf, and flanked on either side 
by a portico, ending in a circular pavil- 
ion. On a summer day the general effect 
is almost as dazzling as that of a quarry 
or chalk pit, and the tropical foliage of 
palms and bamboos by the doorway only 
intensify the impression of heat. A big, 
white fountain faces the entrance in the 
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white road below, and alittle farther on 
stands a white church in the likeness of a 
Roman temple, formerly the Barbaro 
Chapel. The view from Maser is inferior 
to that from Asolo. The same luxuriant 
plain stretches before us, but we are too 
near its level to appreciate its charms, and 
a scrubby, flat-faced ridge to the left blocks 
out the undulating land in the direction of 
Belluno. But doubtless the builders of 
this Renaissance house were quite satis- 
fied with the prospect. With the towers of 
Venice faintly visible on the horizon, what 
more could be desired? They were in the 
country, yet all vulgar details of country 
life were masked by trim ranges of ar- 
cades. 

We know that Marc Antonio's fingers 
sought relief from penning official papers 
in modelling some of the adornments of 
his monumental avenue, and probably the 
rockwork grotto and fountain behind the 
house satisfied any craving for the roman- 
tic in his highly cultured soul. Given the 
artificial tastes of Renaissance grandees, 
Maser must have proved an ideal retreat, 
And, as a shrine of art, it is worth a pil- 
grimage from any part of Europe, much 
less from neighboring Asolo. Lovers of 
Venetian painting owe gratitude to the 
magnificent amateur who called Veronese 
to enrich his walls with those splendid 
frescoes. The master plied his task cox 
amore, and inspired perhaps by the wide 
horizon and rural landscape, has intro- 
duced open-air effects into his mytholog- 
ical scenes, and treated his divinities in a 
light-hearted manner as if they. too had 
fled the constraints of court life, and were 
taking their ease in the country. 

The interior of this Palladian temple is 
ingeniously adapted to the needs of Vene- 
tian domesticity. It is in the shape of a 
cross, its length forming a sa/a running 
from back to front, just as in a palace on 
the Grand Canal. The sole decorations 
here are allegorical figures ex grisaille, 
placed in false niches and surrounded by 
frescoed trophies of arms. The vault of 
the central cupola is peopled with colossal 
divinities, Jupiter, Apollo, Venus, etc., all 
in unconventional, unstudied attitudes, 
Beneath, arranged over and against a frieze 
or balustrade, are some charming figures ; 
a fair girl, a boy with one of the painter’s 
favorite hounds, a page reading, a monkey, 
parrot and child. But best of all are the 
frescoes in the side rooms. Here pagan 
goddesses face Virgins and saints, and 
Bacchus peeps forth beside Venetian 
dames through a trellis of grape-laden 
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vines. In the daintiest of these chambers, 
above a carved mantelpiece — too huge 
for the room one ventures to think — there 
is a group of musicians so living and fresh 
that one almost hopes to hear the sound of 
their lutes. Veronese has turned every 
inch of space to account, seemingly bent 
on leaving no corner unfilled, and surpris- 
ing his patrons by delicate freaks of fancy. 
One can imagine him quitting his work to 
greet the Barbaro brothers just arrived 
from Venice, and guiding them through a 
litter of paint-pots and plaster to inspect 
his newest achievements, while his pupils 
ceased from grinding colors or preparing 
surfaces to hear their master praised. 
Then would come supper, enlivened by 
much art talk and the latest news from the 
capital, and a stroll on the hillside in the 
summer dusk when fireflies were flashing 
over the fields and a breath of sea air drift- 
ing across the plain.* 

Another lovely drive leads to Possagno, 
Canova’s birthplace, at the foot of Monte 
Grappa; and although the progress of art 
has lessened this sculptor’s renown, it is 
interesting to find so many of his works in 
the gallery annexed to his abode. Also, 
noting the power and individuality of his 
portrait busts, it seems amazing that his 
talent should shrink to mere academic 
He 


prettiness in all imaginative designs. 
proved his love for his native village by 
building a church there at his own expense 


on the model of the Pantheon. But dying 
in Venice in 1822, three years after laying 
the first stone, he missed the joy of seeing 
it completed. The labor of love was car- 
ried on by his brother, according to the 
terms of his will, and consecrated in 1830. 
Canova’s remains were then brought to 
Possagno and buried in the Rotonda op- 
posite his famous Pieta. The building is 
a fine thing of its kind, a great white tem- 
ple against the mountain-side, at the head 
of an imposing flight of steps, and faced 
by a huge portico supported on sixteen 
Doric columns of native marble. We had 
the iuck to see it on a festival day; a mu- 
sical mass was in course of performance, 
the vast area of the church was thronged, 
and many worshippers had overflowed 
among the shafts of the atrium. Pres- 
ently as the last organ notes pealed, a 
most picturesque crowd poured forth into 
the sunlight, streaming down the steps in 
cascades of color, Women and children 
in bright-hued kerchiefs and flowing white 


* For a detailed account of the Maser frescoes, vide 
Yriarte’s ‘‘ Un Patricien de Vénise.” 
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veils, men— mostly tall, comely fellows 
— in brown or olive fustian oe | brilliant 
red and blue ties. To the left of the 
church a rocky path winds between cy- 
presses and shrines to a Calvary chapel 
perched aloft. Itisan exciting side scene, 
wild and Alpine, in strange contrast with 
the classic centre-piece of glittering white 
temple and pompous approach. There, a 
suggestion of primitive, old-world faith; 
here, all the pride and splendor of papal 
Rome. 
LINDA VILLARI. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
ADVERTISING IN CHINA. 


In the “Voyage of the Sunbeam” the 
late Lady Brassey translated from Brazil- 
ian newspapers certain advertisements of 
slaves for sale, remarking that the pres- 
ence of announcements of such a kind in 
journals of standing showed, not only that 
the sale of slaves was carried on freely 
and openly in Brazil, but that Brazilian 
public opinion found nothing to object 
to in the practice. There can be little 
doubt, indeed, of the value to an inquir- 
ing sociologist of the advertising columns 
of a leading paper. Advertisements give 
unconscious, and therefore trustworthy, 
evidence of the current standards of intel- 
ligence, morality, and refinement, quite as 
much as of the prosperity or poverty of a 
country. It is not time wasted, then, to 
take up the advertisement-sheet of that 
comparatively modern institution, the Chi- 
nese vernacular press, and see what light 
it throws on Chinese manners and mor- 
als. 

In China proper there are at present 
four daily papers — one published at Can- 
ton, one at Tientsin, and two at Shanghai. 
Of these, the first is the only one not 
under foreign protection, and probably for 
this very reason its advertisement-sheet 
contains little of interest. It is largely 
occupied, in fact, by the puffs of an enter- 
prising English druggist. The most char- 
acteristic advertisements are to be found, 
for those who have patience and eyesight, 
in the Shén Pao, or Shanghai Gazette. 
This paper was started in 1872 by an En- 
glish resident as a commercial speculation. 
The native editor was given practically a 
free hand, while immunity from mandarin 
resentment was secured by the foreign 
ownership. In consequence the new ven- 
ture, when its merits were once under- 
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stood, became a Cave of Adullam for all 
Chinamen with a grievance. It took, in 
fact, the place of the indigenous “ name- 
less placard.” What that was (and is) the 
unfortunate foreign settlers in the Yangtse 
valley know only too well. Ifa Chinaman 
considers himself wronged, and believes 
that the wrongdoer has the ear of the 
“parent of his people,” the local magis- 
trate, he does not — for that were folly — 
go tolaw. Nor does he lie in wait for his 
adversary and knife him surreptitiously — 
your true Chinaman is far too prudent for 
that. Early some morning appears on a 
convenient and conspicuous wall, by choice 
in the near neighborhood of the offender, 
a full and particular, though possibly not 
over-true, account of his transgression, the 
whole professedly written by a friend to 
justice. Precisely how far in the direc 

tion of scurrility the writer will venture to 
go depends on the amount of support he 
can expect from public opinion. If the 
party attacked be the self-denying Sisters 
of Mercy with their hospitals and créches, 
or the Catholic missionaries (who, Jace 
the correspondent of 7ruth, are not be- 
loved by the Chinese), then any amount of 
filthy abuse may be indulged in with com- 
parative impunity. Officialdom, on the 


other hand, must only be impugned in 


general terms. To say that “every civil- 
jan has three hands, every army officer 
three feet” —in other words, to impute 
venality to the magistrates and cowardice 
to the military — is a stale truism which 
no official would venture to confute bya 
beating ; but if the friend of justice indicts 
some individual magistrate by name, as 
he sometimes does, then matters will be 
made serious for him — when he is caught. 
Now, it very soon occurred to the friends 
of justice aforesaid that, all things consid- 
ered, it would be much more satisfac- 
tory if the necessary reviling could be 
performed without any of the unpleasant 
consequences usually found to result from 
manuscript placarding. Accordingly they 
hastened to patronize the new press, pro- 
tected as it was by the still powerful for- 
eigner. Of course, the obscene lies di- 
rected against foreign missionaries were 
inadmissible, and too luxuriant abuse was 
pruned down. Still, enough remained to 
furnish forth a crop of libel actions had 
China been blessed with a Lord Campbell, 
and to keep several deserving barristers 
from starvation if the genus had been 
known in China. For many weeks the 
columns of the Shanghai paper a few years 
ago were adorned with the portrait of a 
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bespectacled and befeathered mandarin. 
Above the portrait appeared the legend, 
“He still wears a red button and a pea- 
cock’s feather””—as who should say, He 
still styles himself a Right Honorable and 
a K.C.B. Below the portrait was the in- 
dictment, commencing with this promising 
sentence: “ Behold a cashiered Intendant 
of Hupeh, a man without a conscience, an 
avaricious schemer, one whose vileness is 
patentto all!” Then followed names and 
details, which it were tedious to repeat. 
The defendant, if we may so regard him, 
had overdrawn his account at his pawn- 
broker’s, and, as an official of his degree 
might do, had repudiated the debt. The 
sole redress the plaintiff could obtain was 
the pleasure of seeing his enemy posted 
everywhere as “expelled from the Ser- 
vice, leaving a legacy of disgrace to his 
descendants, ashamed of himself, but still 
boasting of his rank.” The moral to us 
seems, How very much more lively, and 
to novelists of the Charles Reade school 
more valuable, would the columns of the 
*Tiser be if English pawnbrokers were 
allowed to advertise their transactions and 
libel their customers in this very outspoken 
fashion ! 

Here is another advertisement of the 
same class, but of wider interest :— 


A Husband in search of his Wife. 

In July, 1878, I, Chang Shan-ch’un, of Wu- 
chang, married the daughter-in-law of -one 
Wang, a girl whose maiden name had been 
Kung, in my native district, and marriage- 
papers were drawn up inevidence. We lived 
together as husband and wife in kindness and 
affection for seven years, without any break 
in our friendly relations. My wife is 27 years 
old this year. My nephew was transferred 
the year before last to Tientsin by H. E. Li 
Hung-chang, and invited me to accompany 
him, which, owing to the strong opposition of 
my wife, I did not do. Last June, however, 
I followed my battalion to their quarters near 
the West Gate of Shanghai. This March we 
removed to the Hui-fang Lou, when, it seems, 
my wife, under the pseudonym of Chou Ai- 
ch‘ing (Chou l’ Amoureuse), began to frequent 
the Ti-i teahouse, a circumstance of which I 
was at the time in total ignorance. Later on 
a Huchou man, whose name I do not know, 
went privately with my wife to a temple to 
burn incense. He had the effrontery to wear 
a blue button and the medallion and beads of 
an official. This went on until at eight o’clock 
on the evening of the 17th instant my wife 
secretly fled from our house taking with her a 
bundle. I cross-questioned the nurse and so 
became acquainted with the foregoing facts. 

I cannot control my wrath and bitterness. 
My wife has, it is plain, been enticed away by 
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this rascal’s deceit. How, I wonder, can a 
mere tailor’s block like this succeed in be- 
guiling a girl who has a lawful husband? 

urely he has not law or justice before his 
eyes. Itis on this account that I am adver- 
tising. Should any kind-hearted gentleman 
who can do so give me information by letter, 
I will reward him with twenty dollars; should 
he bring her back, I will gratefully give him 
forty. I will most certainly not eat my words. 
His kindness and benevolence for a myriad 
generations, to all eternity, shall not be for- 
gotten. 

But before my eyes is still my one-year-old 
baby-girl, wailing and weeping night and morn- 
ing. Should that rascal presume on his posi- 
tion and obstinately retain her as his mistress, 
not only to all eternity shall he be infamous, 
not only shall he cut short the line of his an- 
cestors and be bereft of posterity, but we three 
—father, son, and little daughter — will risk 
our lives to punish him. I hope and trust 
he will think thrice, and so avoid an after- 
repentance. I make this plain declaration 
expressly. 

Letters may be addressed to No. 4 Hui-fang 
Lou. 


Note the neat allusion to “ my nephew,” 
who is under the patronage of no less a 
person than his Excellency the viceroy of 
Chihli. 

About the same time appeared in the 
Shén Pao an advertisement which I trans- 
lated for its English contemporary, the 
North China Herald, 1 was gratified, 
some months later, to find that it had, by 
the obliging instrumentality of the Central 
News Agency, been disseminated among 
various home papers. But the agent (to 
whom I make my bow) did not consider 
the form of my translation suited to En- 
glish ideas. In my anxiety to preserve 
the spirit of the original I had translated 
it literally, so that the heading ran “ Be- 
ware of incurring Death by Thunder!” 
The agent (I humbly acknowledge the ex- 
tent of his erudition) knew that death, if it 
happens at all under these circumstances, 
is not, in England nowadays, ascribed to 
thunder. He therefore altered the head- 
ing to * Death by Lightning.” Last cen- 
tury one of the Jesuit missionaries in 
Peking (I think Pére Amyot) complained, 
but not quite as deferentially as I have 
done, of similar editing. ‘I wrote,” he 
said, “in my letters to Paris of the draw- 
backs to Peking streets, describing them 
as full of dust in winter and a sea of mud 
in summer. My publisher objected to 
this as contrary to universal — that is, to 
his — experience, and has made me speak 
of the mud in winter and the dust in sum- 
mer, as though Peking were Paris.” In 
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Chinese thunderstorms the lightning plays 
a comparatively innocuous part; its sole 
use is to enable the offended deity to see 
his victim and so wield the bolt with dead- 
lier effect. I had to thank the agent for 
other corrections which were no doubt, 
from a literary point of view, great im- 
provements, but were not a closer render- 
ing of the original. That ran as follows: 


Beware of incurring Death by Thunder ! 

Your mother is weeping bitterly as she 
writes this for her boy Joy tosee. When you 
ran away on the 3oth of the 8th moon the 
shop-people came and inquired for you, and 
that was the first news we had. [ nearly 
died of fear at the time, and since then sleep 
and food have been in vain, and I am weeping 
and sobbing still. The letter that came from 
beyond the horizon I have, but it gives no 
place or abode where I might seek you. 
am now at my last gasp, and the family has 
suffered for many days from grievous insults. 
If you delay longer and do not return, I can- 
not, cannot bear it, and shall surely seek:an 
end to my life, and then you will stand in peril 
of death by thunder. If you come, no matter 
how, everything is sure to be arranged. « I 
have thought of a plan, and your father may 
still be kept in ignorance. My life or death 
hangs on the issue of these few days. Only I 
pray that all kind-hearted people everywhere 
will spread this abroad so that the right per- 
son may hear of it. So will they lay up for 
themselves a boundless store of secret merit. 

Written by one in Soochow city. 


The hue and cry is constantly raised in 
the columns of the Séz Pao and its con- 
temporaries. Advertisements of this class 
are headed, as a rule, by two characters, 
hsiin jen, “search for a man.” The lat- 
ter of these two is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, written much like the Greek A; 
but where the “ man” is in the honorable 
position of a husband or a son the char- 
acter is inverted, either to attract atten- 
tion, or, as some Chinese explain it, 
“ because a man, you see, cannot run away 
on his head.” Some of these “ searches ” 
would seem as pathetically hopeless as 
was that of the aged father of one of the 
English officers murdered in Peking in 
1860. Here, for instance, is a tragedy of 
that very year (the advertisement appeared 
some seventeen years later): — 


The lady Huang, #ée Ssa-ma, of Yu-heng 
Hall, at Wuch‘éng, seeks for her son. This 
son, Nien-tsu (Mindful of Ancestors), was 
carried off by the Taiping rebels on Christmas 
Day, 1860. He was 14 years old at the time, 
and his father, Ts‘ai, was dead. All tnese 


years nothing has been heard of him, and his 
mother’s suspense and trouble have been very 
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heavy. Should any who know of his where- 
abouts do her the Scone to write and inform 
her, she will, as she is bound, gratefully rec- 
ompense them. If they can bring him back 


to his home she will reward them with a 
hundred pieces of foreign money. She will 
assuredly not eat her words. A quest. 


Wu-ch‘éng, “ The Five Ramparts,” is a 
well-known country town near Hui-chou, 
whence the Fychow teas take their name, 
and where Robert Fortune procured for 
Assam the tea-plants in the celebrated 
journey which has had such mixed results. 
It all but ruined the China tea-trade, but 
it supplied the local color for “ By Proxy.” 
The clan or family of Huang (Yellow) — 
common enough surname elsewhere — 
owns a great part of Wu-ch‘éng. This 
family was represented for four genera- 
tions in the Han-lin, the Academy of China, 
and forms part, therefore, of the strange 
literary aristocracy of that cultured em- 
pire. This wandering heir would rank (in 
that benighted land) with the cadets of 
Courtenay or the descendants of the Plan- 
tagenet. 

Many other proofs of the devastation 
caused by the Taiping rebellion are to be 
found in the advertisement-sheets of to- 
day. Here is one which, at the same 
time, is an unconscious satire on the diffi- 
culties of communication; for Wuhsi, 
where the advertiser lives, is in the next 
province to Anch‘ing : — 


Chang Mei-erh, formerly in the registry 
office of the District Magistrate of Wuhsi, was 
carried off by the rebels in 1863. His wife, 
née Shao, has rebuilt their house on the old 
site, and employs a man to conduct the busi- 
ness for her. She is informed that her hus- 
band is living at Anch‘ing, outside the West 
Gate. Should any gentleman do her the favor 
to conduct him back to his home, she will be 
greatly indebted to him. 


But the persons advertised for are not 
all victims of these old-time troubles. The 
kidnapper has something to answer for, or 
ill-advised curiosity. 


Notice. 


My second son, Huai-po, a boy of tender 
ears and no great parts, was educated at home 
in the country and had no knowledge of the 
world. Even when we came to Shanghai 
last year he stayed indoors learning his les- 
sons, and never left the house till one day, 
the 28th July last, when he went out to get 
cool and never returned. We searched every- 
where for him, but found no trace. I ought 
to say that the boy was aitogether unac- 
quainted with the customs of Shanghai and 
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| the character of the people, and I fear that he 
| has been decoyed away by scoundrels for some 
| bad purpose. The gold charms he was wear- 
| ing and the silver he had about him will not, 
I am afraid, be sufficient for his necessities ; 
on the contrary, he will be borrowing money 
or doing something of the kind. In that case 
I will not hold myself liable. Should any of 
my relatives or friends see him, I earnestly 
hope they will direct him to return at once, 
and so earn my gratitude. 

[Here follow the prudent advertiser’s name 
and address. ] 


In the following advertisement, headed 
(despite its object) “Search for a Man,” 
the “man” is not inverted, probably be- 
cause he is only an insignificant slave- 
girl: — 


Lost to-day, a slave-girl named Feng-p‘ing 
(Phoenix Screen), aged just 14, a Cantonese, 
dark-complexioned, with slightly protrusive 
front teeth, dressed in a tunic of blue cotton, 
with a green wadded cotton jacket, black 
cotton drawers, white stockings, and cloth 
shoes, but with no other garments. She went 
out this morning at eight o’clock to buy things 
and has not been seen to return. Should any 
one detain her and bring her back, I will rec- 
ompense him with ten large pieces of gift 
silver. 


“ Gift silver” is literally “flowery red 
silver,” for dollars given as presents should 
bear some device cut in red paper, usually 
the character for “ joy redoubled.” 

If I purposed to provide in the course 
of this one article an adequate description 
of the whole contents of an average ad- 
vertisement-sheet of the Shéx Pao, I 
should have been obliged to allow less 
space than I have done to the “hue and 
cry.” Taking a number of the paper at 
randon, I find that it contains one hundred 
and sixteen advertisements, which may be 
classified thus :— 

Native theatres, 3; sales by auction, 9; 
lotteries, 18; medicines and medicos, 32; 
new books and new editions, 15; “hue 
and cry,” 4; houses to let, 3; steamers to 
leave, 4; general trade announcements, 
17; miscellaneous, II. 

Nearly half the general trade announce- 
ments and about a third of the “ miscella- 
neous ” are foreign, as are all the sales by 
auction and a fair proportion of the med- 
icines. The rest may be taken as purely 
native. 

The remarkable preponderance of gam- 
bling and medical advertisements will be 
noticed at once; indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that (except in the matter of 
theatres) the proportions which the vari- 
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ous entries in this list bear to one another 
correspond pretty closely to the ingredi- 
ents of a Chinaman’s character. The one 
thing which he will import, whether into 
his country or himself, in practically un- 
limited quantities, is physic. Chinais the 
happy hunting-ground of the patent-med- 
icine man. Thisis no new discovery, for 
more than one foreign drug company has 
flourished, and is flourishing, through the 
fact. With a spirit of reciprocity which 
she does not exhibit on ail occasions, 
China returns the kindness of Messrs. 
Eno, Fellows, Beecham, etc., by exporting 
her medical men (save the mark!) — 
chiefly, I am happy to say, to the Pacific 
slope. Therein particular the next ruling 
passion of the Chinaman is given full play, 
if it be true that clauses are still inserted 
into labor contracts permitting the laborer 
to spend his evenings at “ the card house.” 
Every Chinaman is at heart a gambler, 
and though his native lotteries (one of them 
somewhat strangely known as “ the White 
Pigeon ’’) are spasmodically interdicted by 
his authorities, nothing prevents him from 
having a monthly fling at the Manila Lot- 
tery, that chief support of Philippine 
finance. But with all his fondness for 


plunging and quackery he is — the better 
sort of him—a reading animal, and thir- 
teen per cent. of advertisements devoted 


to literature is no bad measure of the inter- 
est he takes in books. 

The three theatres whose advertise- 
ments appear day after day in the Shang- 
hai native press are all situated within the 
limits of the foreign settlements, and are 
an ingenious combination of indigenous 
and imported ideas. Until their introduc- 
tion by Europeans some thirty years ago, 
the natives of central China were accus- 
tomed to associate theatrical entertain- 
ments with some “ joyous affair,” such as 
marriage, the birth of a son, promotion in 
the Civil Service, or a successful specula- 
tion. A wealthy individual or guild pro- 
vided the spectacle and, reserving the 
best places for the invited guests, admitted 
the company without charge to the rest of 
the space. Usually the entertainment was 
held in the courtyard of a temple or guild- 
hall, on a permanent stage advanced from 
the centre of one side, and ten feet or so 
above the entrance to the enclosure. Op- 
posite stood the shrines of the f‘uz-sa, or 
presiding deities, on either hand were gal- 
leries for the guests and their families, 
while the area was free to all. If no tem- 
ple or guildhall was available, a rough 
platform roofed with matting was hastily 
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erected on some vacant land, and the per- 
formance little less enjoyed. The actors 
were provided, on application, by a theat- 
rical company, and varied in number from 
twenty or thirty to two or three hundred. 
The cost to the donor would in like man- 
ner range from eighteen to one hundred 
dollars a day — or from 3/. to 16/. 

Such to this day remain the theatrical 
entertainments of China, except at a few 
places like Shanghai, where the influence 
of foreigners has been able to overcome a 
natural antipathy on the part of the Chi- 
nese public to pay for a spectacle. At 
Shanghai the scale of charges is as fol- 
lows : Boxes, six dollars ; stalls, per head, 
forty cents (16@.); pit, twenty cents; front 
gallery, ten cents; back gallery, five cents. 
These translations are, it is perhaps as 
well to add, only approximate. The gen- 
eral plan of the theatres there resembles 
to a great extent the courtyard of a guild- 
hall as already described; only in this 
case the whole is roofed in and lighted 
with the “ self-lit flame ” (gas or electricity), 
and no space is wasted on unappreciative 
p'u-sa. The stalls, more literally “the 
middle seats,” consist of benches with 
attendant tables, on which cakes, samshoo, 
and melon-seeds are served to all who call 
for them. A more elaborate feast can be 
had in the private boxes, a ruder repast in 
the pit. In fact, it might be better to de- 
scribe these places as music-balls rather 
than theatres, seeing there is no stint of 
drinking but of music or acting little or 
none. That, at least, isthe impression a 
prejudiced Westerner brings away ; to the 
native playgoer they are the supreme de- 
light of the Paris of China, Shanghai. 

Two performances are given daily, a 
matinée from one to four, and an evening 
performance from six till midnight. From 
first to last some twenty plays may be 
acted, no unnecessary time being lost by 
intervals between each. As at this rate 
even the considerable réfertoire of Chi- 
nese playwrights would not long suffice, it 
frequently happens not only that the same 
house repeats its plays on successive 
nights, but that the same piece or pieces 
are announced for the same evening by 
more than one theatre. And this brings 
me back to the Shéz Pao and its adver- 
tisements, which I have somewhat neg- 
lected. The names of the three theatres 
(“tea gardens” they prefer to call them- 
selves) are the Old Red ,Cassia Tree, the 
Chant to the Rainbow, and the Celestial 
Fairies’, Here is one day’s programme of 
the last of these : — 
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THE FAIRIES’ TEA GARDEN. 
The oth of the 10th moon: Daylight performance. 


An Empress’ End. 
The Dragon’s Cloak. 


The Assault on Hui-chou City. 
The Jasper Terrace. 


The Pass of Hao-t‘ien. 


The Women’s Shop. 


Snow in July. 


The Roll of Pure Officials. 
Battle in the Five Quarters. 


The 9th of the 10th moon: Evening performance. 


The Pacifying of the Northern Seas. 
‘Story of a Changed Sword. 


Two Faithful unto Death. 
Abuse of Ts‘ao-Ts‘ao. 


A new play dealing with Civil and Military Officials, 
TEN TIMES A WARRIOR. 


The Lamp of the Precious Lotus. 
White Sparrow Temple. 


The subjects of these are drawn, some 
from mythology, more from history, a 
few from every-day life. The “ Dragon’s 
Cloak,” for instance, describes the inves- 
titure by his army of Chu Yuanchang, the 
celebrated founder of the Ming Dynasty, 
in 1368; the “Jasper Terrace,” the jour- 
neyings of the ancient emperor Mu (B.C. 
985), and his visit to the Kunlun Moun- 
tains and the fairy queen-mother of the 
West. The “Story of the Changed 
Sword ” and the “ Abuse of Ts‘ao-Ts‘ao ” 
are both taken from the “ Record of the 
Three Kingdoms ” (A.D. 220-265), a well- 
known work, which, though it exonerates 
the Chinese from a certain apparent want 
of idealism, hardly deserves to be called, 
as some would call it, the prose Iliad of 
China. “Visiting the Ten Fanes” de- 
picts the passage through the Ten Hells 
of Kuan-yin, Goddess of Mercy, and 
Buddhist counterpart of the Regina Celi. 

The auctioneers’ notices, which come 
next in the advertisement-sheet, refer for 
the most part to the so-called auction sales 
of cargoes imported from Europe and dis- 
posed of piecemeal in Shanghai. Some 
few have relation to that more familiar 
domestic form which makes the auction a 
charm to young and a pain to old house- 
holders at home. In China we waste but 
little sympathy over a sale of our own or 
our neighbor’s effects. Population is so 
fleeting that one has little time to become 
attached to a clock-case or an armchair. 
Both are parted with with no more regret — 
even to a Chinaman — than the inevitable 
depreciation in value must occasion. The 
only interest which the advertisements of 
these auction sales possess lies perhaps in 
the quaint mixture of Chinese and Chino- 
English which they exhibit. To take one 
at random and submit it to the somewhat 
unfair process of literal translation : — 





The Mount of Fragrance. 
Visiting the Ten Fanes. 


Li pai 3 slap sale. 

A statement determined on li pai 3 ten 
stroke clock this hong slap sell wei ssa kia 
large small bottle p‘i liquor large small bottle 
pa te liquor every color chin liquor pa te hun 
she li po lan tien large small bottle hsiang 
ping lu mu such goods this divulged. 

Lung mao hong statement. 


I should observe, as some explanation 
of this, I fear, unintelligible jumble, that 
the Chinese possess a sufficient system of 
punctuation, but seldom condescend to 
use it; that 77 faz (rites and reverence), a 
coined term to represent our “public 
worship,” has come to mean “a week,” 
and that no Chinese tradesman or, as a 
rule, foreign merchant in China, desig- 
nates his “hong” or firm by his own or 
his partner’s surname, but gives it some 
fanciful title, such as The Sign of the 
Lung-mao — “ Opulence and Luxuriance.” 
Nevertheless, it may be as well to adjoin 
the equivalent advertisement from the 
contemporary English paper : — 

Auction. — The undersigned will sell by 
auction on Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, at their 
salesroom, an assortment of whiskey, beer, 
and porter in pint and quart bottles, gin of 
various brands, port wine, sherry, brandy, 
champagne (pints and half-pints), rum, etc., 
etc. — Mackenzie & Co., auctioneers. 


It would be unfair to deal in a few lines, 
or even paragraphs, with the lottery and 
medical advertisements, to say nothing of 
the various miscellaneous announcements. 
One class of the latter, that relating to 
fortune-telling, would deserve a chapter to 
itself. I will content myself, and end this 
ower lang but incomplete paper, by repro- 
ducing here two medical advertisements 
of considerable standing. The general 
style of the puff medical is well illustrated 
by the former of these, which recounts the 
discovery and properties of the “ Fairy 
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Receipt for Lengthening Life.” The 
whole production is worthy of the gen- 
ius who evolved Mother Seigel and her 
syrup :— 


This receipt has come down to us from a 
physician of the Ming Dynasty. A certain 
official was journeying in the hill country when 
he saw a woman passing southward over the 
mountains as if flying. In her hand she held 
a stick, and she was pursuing an old fellow of 
a hundred years. The mandarin asked the 
woman, saying, ‘‘ Why do you beat that old 
man?” ‘*He is my grandson,” shé an- 
swered; ‘*for I am 500 years old, and he 111; 
he will not purify himself or take his medi- 
cine, and so I am beating him.’?’ The man- 
darin alighted from his horse, and knelt down 
and did obeisance to her, saying, ‘‘ Give me, 
I pray you, this drug, that 1 may hand it 
down to posterity for the salvation of man- 
kind.’”? Hence it got its name. 

It will cure all affections of the five intes- 
tines and derangement of the seven emotions, 
constitutional debility, feebleness of limb, 
dimness of vision, rheumatic pains in the 
loins and knees, and cramp in the feet. A 
dose is4oz. Take it for five days, and the 


body will feel light; take it for ten days, and 
your spirits will become brisk; for twenty 
days, and the voice will be strong and clear, 
and the hands and feet supple; for one year, 
and white hairs become black again, and you 
move as though flying. Take it constantly, 
and all troubles will vanish, es will pass 


a long life without growing ol 
bottle, 3s. 3a. 


Besides the numerous advertisements 
of cosmetics are some which deal with 
that other feminine vanity of China, the 
tiny feet. These “ golden lilies,” that will 
go into a shoe which a conscientious nurse 
at home would reject for a year-old baby, 
are not acquired without a certain incon- 
venience, not — as, however, the fair 
owner would most desire — to put too fine 
a point on it. Hence the justification of 
advertisements such as this : — 


Medicine for Swathed Feet. 
tions. 


Our Lily-print Powder has been sold for 
many years, and may be described as miracu- 
lous in its effects. By its use the foot can be 
bound tight without any painful swelling, and 
yet be easily brought to a narrow point. Price 
per bottle, twopence. Also our Paragon 
Powder, the sole cure for fetid sores caused 
by binding. Threepence a bottle. Sold only 
at Prince’s Drug Store, at the sign of Great 
Good Luck in Pao-shan (Precious and Moral) 
Street, at Shanghai. All others are imita- 
tions. 


The Chinese advertiser does not Jack 
imagination; in picturesqueness he can 
give points to his Western rival. What 


Price per 


Beware of imita- 
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he needs is a Herkomer ora Millais. So 
far he has been hampered in his flights by 
the limitation of the wood block; when he 
begins to import canvases and R.A.s, then, 
ah, then! Pears, and Eno, and Beecham,* 
and the Monkey Brand that won’t wash 
clothes will have to lay in a new stock of 
poets and men of letters if they would vie 
successfully with the Chinese uses of 
advertisement. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SERMON IN ROUEN. 


To arrive at Rouen ona Sunday, when 
that Sunday happened to be the 19th of 
October, was a happy chance for any one 
interested in the Church and her ceremo- 
nies and her efforts to recall the life ofa 
saint gone from earth for twelve hundred 
years, but looked up to as ready to help 
men and women of to-day by his inter- 
cessions, and as being a living example to 
the faithful. The churches, and crowds of 
people if not the town as a body, were 
celebrating the feast of St. Romain, really 
occurring on October 23rd, who was 
Bishop of Rouen and is its patron saint. 
He died in 639, after stamping out the 
remnants of heathenism and destroying 
its temples, and was succeeded by St. 
Ouen, whose name will be so well known 
in comparison, at least so long as one of 
the most lovely of churches lasts. For 
St. Romain’s is but the small church of 
the seventeenth century on the hill just 
above the railway station, poor and bat- 
tered-looking outside, though gay enough 
inside with pictures and gilt work. It re- 
calls in fact Mr. Ruskin’s reflections on 
landing at Calais and seeing the old church 
there really still part of the daily life of 
the people around it, not very decently 
swept and garnished perhaps, but still 
doing work in a business-like way, unlike 
the empty, unused, clean, neat, restored 
English church left behind; which, but 
that it is rather too large, suggests, he 
says, the desire to place it under a glass 
frame on a drawing-room table. How fa- 
miliarly this Rouen church is treated! 
with a mixture of religious fervor and 
workday manners, with genuine affection ! 
It is the difference between the frank af- 
fection shown in a family on good terms, 
and the conscious, ceremonious friendship 
or even affection between persons whose 
mutual relationship is not perfectly estab- 
lished, not fixed as the rising of sun and 





moon. 
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There was plenty of this spontaneity or 
absorption in devotion, this disregard of 
your neighbors, irregularity, or whatever 
you like to call it, as the people were an- 
swering the bell to the first mass before 
6 A.M., and the foreigner was joining them 
up the hill, not ashamed at feeling natu- 
rally what Lady Georgiana Fullerton has 
spoken of as “the pleasure just of feeling 
that you are in France.” How sounds 
recall places! It was just France; the 
fresh, dark morning, the clear bell — 
things the same in one place as in an- 
other, and yet not the same — the rattling 
of the sadots on the narrew, paved street, 
and its genteel prisons looking down on 
you, whence (as you wondered what this 
awful monotony would make of French 
towns, if it goes on much longer), there 
came the Rouen smells; and smells, good 
and bad, recall places even more than do 
sounds. The water was running down 
by the footpath side, and the hard brooms 
were brushing the vegetable refuse away, 
and the cleanly simplicity of France 
struck you again for the first time this 
visit; and the thought came of how mar- 
vellous, in greater social matters, is the 
English misunderstanding of French life 
—the thought came, and came the next 
day, and comes every day and all day, in 
the country and in the town. “Oh! the 
power of a preconceived opinion,” as Dr. 
Newman exclaimed in the days of papal 
aggression and Protestant sturdiness. 
Despair or amused resignation — which 
is the proper attitude? 

But there are gentle readers who would 
be pleased at being at St. Romain’s that 
morning, asking, as six o’clock passed, if 
the citizen seated on a stray chair near 
knew the hourofmass. ‘The priest is alit- 
tle late, and soare many of the people; the 
poor but clean, small shop-keeping women 
whom you always see, a few ladies, a 
mother and less devout schoolboy son, a 
few of the worthy-looking upright fathers 
of families, which the French Church cer- 
tainly counts among its congregations at 
all hours, — perhaps one hundred in all at 
this first mass, the majority of whom com- 
municated. The mass was served by a 
grown man, as is so common, in cossack 
and surplice, garments often indeed 
thought superfluous. The usual red-cas- 
socked littie boy served the second mass, 
beginning before the first congregation 
had quite left. 

For St. Romain’s the great ceremony 
however was in the afternoon; the morn- 
ing ceremony, at ten o'clock, was at the 
cathedral, ‘This is a wonderful church of 
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course ; it is hardly necessary to say so to 
the numbers of English readers whom it, 
with the other medizval buildings, have 
drawn to Rouen. But its yellow color, 
and its rather squat roof, together with 
some fearful glass, make the interior com- 
monplace compared with the grey loveli- 
ness of St. Quen, the tapering arches and 
the remnants of old glass, “rich but not 
gaudy.” 

Are religious ceremonies the only ones 
left worth looking at? Certainly then they 
appeal to human creatures by something 
real, if only half realized — something 
such as military spectacles can have only 
in times of war. The whole cathedral 
seemed alive with movement, — men, 
women, and children pouring in to the 
chairs, and so many wandering about, and 
here and there some dropping off to the 
altars in the side chapels ; then nuns come 
in who seem to have a holiday, and other 
nuns in charge of their schools, and'the 
canons come into the choir, and from the 
south transept scores of surpliced semi- 
narists, and from another quarter scores of 
choir-boys ; and they chaunt the office; 
and still the movement and the assembling 
go on, and the people are most of them at 
their prayers, except for a large contingent 
of schoolboys sitting quietly resigned. 
Some of the officiants move out of the 
choir now, and a procession is formed from 
the sacristy, choristers and seminarists 
join it, and the canons (old feeble men, 
most of them), and five priests in cloth-of- 
gold copes. Inthe centre of the proces- 
sion is the gilt shrine of St. Romain, 
borne by four bearers; and then follow 
others taking part in the ceremonies, and 
the three priests for high mass, also in 
cloth-of-gold. With the continued chaunt- 
ing, the incense, the murmurings of the 
people, the multitude filling the great 
church, even the half-sightseer forgets 
himself, and forgets the individuals 
around, feeling only the wonderful im- 
pression of the whole scene. 

It is in the inside alone of the churches 
that under present French laws the proces- 
sions can take place. And there indeed 
they are seen in their best surroundings; 
they need only better music. All lovers 
of Gregorian music have reason to love 
Rouen ; but is it possible to distinguish 
good music from bad, and good voices 
from bad, in this monotonous roaring? 
Would the sound not be maddening, as 
maddening as the great west organ bellow- 
ing such painfully loud answers at a sig- 
nal given by a bell from the little organ in 
the choir, if indeed other things did not 
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call attention off from both? There were 
good voices in the choir — boys nearly as 
exquisite as in a good English cathedral ; 
but it was not until relief was found in 
Mozart, that they could be distinguished. 
At last the old canons were left alone 
again, chaunting the psalms of their next 
office ; and the devotee of St. Romain may 
be free until three o’clock; at that hour 
there are vespers, sermon, procession of 
the Sacred Host, benediction, and com- 
pline, at St. Romain’s own church. 

The afternoon preacher was M. l’Abbé 
Delamare, Drofesseur au petit séminaire,a 
young priest who surely must become bet- 
ter known as a speaker, unless beautiful 
form becomes more the rule in speaking 
than itis, or— perhaps one ought to add 
—unless the preacher himself gets to 
think more of the form than of the matter. 
But it really is a comfort to get some for- 
mality, when the matter is worth anything 
atall. M. Delamare meant to open with 
a reflection on the honor shown to heroes, 
on the heroism of the conqueror, and the 
heroism of the saint, and to go on to speak 
of St. Romain’s life and his harrowing of 
the heathen and upholding Christ, of his 
life guided by his devotion ever since his 
parents kept the highest ideal before his 
childhood ; and then of Christian fortitude, 
and preservation of Christian education in 
this age; and lastly he prayed this patron 
saint of the town to aid us in our difficulties 
now, by his intercessions for his spiritual 
children. It would be easy to recollect for 
a long time anything so clearly planned. 
Again, the sound reminded one of France, 
as at the end of each division, the speaker 
paused, arranged himself, and his audi- 
ence rustled and settled themselves, and 
prepared for the next. Woe be tothe free 
and independent Englishman if he fidgets 
and rustles and settles himself except at 
pauses; preachers have been known to 
remonstrate. 

Certainly those who have sat under 
French abbés must have heard nicely ar- 
ranged discourses that were desperately 
uninteresting; but the question of reli- 
gious education is always interesting, and 
is supremely interesting in France, even if 
less well treated than by M. Delamare. 
His plea was for a religious State, a Chris- 
tian State, a careful training of youth, 
education of heart, and discipline before 
intellectual education, preserving youth 
from contact with moral and intellectual 
wrong; his lament was over a civilization 
seeking for amusement (a civilization ex 
adécadence, as Octave Feuillet called it), a 
lessening of authority, a carelessness 
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about family life, and a disordered society. 
He called upon Christians to resist cour- 
ageously the scandalous license in faith 
and morals, and the attacks directed 
against truth and right. ‘* Those who have 
been guiding France for fifteen years are 
guiding it to an abyss of destruction,” the 
severe prophet, Mgr. Perraud of the 
French Academy, Bishop of Autun, de- 
clared a few days later in his sermon at the 
Lamartine centenary celebration at Macon, 
And among the causes officially given for 
the decline in the numbers at the /ycée is the 
competition of the religious schools. And 
the programme of the Catholic University 
(L’Institut Catholique) is given in a con- 
servative paper, with direction to parents 
‘to choose this means of letting their sons 
have decent companions.” And a priest 
will tell you, ‘‘ Many of these students at 
the great state medical school are atheists, 
and live as such.” 

There is the great point the Catholics 
try to make : “ We educate for life, for life 
here and hereafter; you instruct minds, 
and neglect the rest of nature, to the ruin 
of life too often, even in this world.” And 
thus the weakness Maurice de Guérin felt 
in the “inevitable unreality of a merely 
literary life,” comes in; and your teacher 
is not, and cannot be, the friend in your 
moments of longing for sympathy, to 
whom your deepest feelings are spoken. 
“ We do not believe,” Za France, a gov- 
ernment paper, writes, “ thatit is so much 
the religious difficulty which is affecting 
the Zycées, as the fact that they are prison- 
like places, sans soleil, sans affection.” 
La France is “sure that the minister of 
public instruction will remedy this.” Yes, 
he can have more sun in the buildings, 
and can even have gentler rules; but, but 

Did he happen to read Matthew Ar- 
nold’s account of the questions asked in 
a French public school, as to whom you 
are to thank for all the blessings of home, 
and happiness, and security, and the vir- 
tues of your country —to all which ques- 
tions the answer to be given was “the 
State”? Did he feel that the English 
writer’s instinctive dissatisfaction was fool- 
ish? Is the human heart, which made re- 
ligions, foolish? Is ‘the State ” the final 
answer to Clough’s “ What shall we teach 
our children and the poor?” Catholic or 
not, many a descendant of Moliére would 
cry out, “ Se mogue-t-on des gens?” 

And what is the plea in answer to the 
Rouen preacher? We are offering, the 
republic has a right to say, the means of 
popular instruction freely to all; not con- 
tent with schools during the day, there are 
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free courses of all sorts of general and 
technical instruction for men and women 
in the evenings; we do put high ideals 
before the pupils, and train them in inde- 
pendence of mind, self-reliance, and cour- 
age; we co not believe that we fail in 
disposing the minds of our pupils towards 
virtue ; and we believe they are naturally 
disposed to virtue, more than you teachers 
of religion think. Are not some of the 
best men in France (some of them, like 
M. Maxime.du Camp, among the warmest 
defenders of the Church) themselves un- 
believers? Must the State take no account 
of their unbelief, and of the fact of this 
difference of opinion? You ask for lib- 
erty to have your own schools without 
paying for the State secular schools; but 
when did the Church content herself with 
that? Does she not claim to be divinely 
empowered to teach the nations, and to 
give and to withhold knowledge? Ozxr 
lament would be over the stagnation of 
mind, the carelessness about truth induced 
by absence of intellectual freedom, an 
ideal the Church openly aims at. But 
you have truth already, you say ; and there 
is no true freedom in allowing error to be 
taught. Just so; that is the foundation 
of the matter, where we have no com- 
mon standing-ground ; peace between the 
Church and a State indifferent to dogma 
is impossible. 

These thoughts in the church at Rouen, 
as you leave it in the now darkening even- 
ing, with the Sacred Host exposed, the 
incense rising, and hundreds, thousands 
of candles and gas jets shedding light 
through the open doors even out on the 
crowd unable to make their way in, — 
these thoughts are suggested when you 
have gone into the plain world on the same 
evening; they are suggested by your fel- 
low-travellers’ talk and manner, by the first 
newspaper, denouncing the gradual return 
of the religious orders, by the next, de- 
nouncing the impious omission to blessa 
new harbor, whereby many persons have 
been drowned; and again by every old 
church and convent, used or disused, or 
secularized, on the way to Paris, and in 
this centre’of French varied life itself. 

France is not at rest without a recoge 
nized religion; perhaps no State can be. 
And perhaps no State with one can be as 
tolerant or as indifferent towards men’s 
minds as is the French Republic. At all 
events, the new English visitor to France 
will have thousands of causes, as_ his 
predecessors had, to love France and its 
people under whatever conditions; and 
like his predecessors he will, if sensible, 
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break his journey for even one day at 
Rouen, for the sake of the place and its 
associations, and for St. Ouen, Le Palais 
de Justice, and the cathedral, which he 
will treat more or less as a sightseer, ac- 
cording to his instincts. Let him not 
forget poor St. Romain’s; he will not be 
tormented every week-day by a sermon; 
and he can go on with the peaceful mind 
of the artist or tourist to Paris. There, 
close to his station, he sees that Englisch 
ts spoken; and the first warning to his 
newness is that Mr. and Mrs. the travel- 
| lers are kindly worned to advice of their 
departure before twelve o'clock; and the 
second will be written, if he tries to take 
a bath with the materials provided, that 
Monsieur est prié de de ne pas versé de 
lauts sur le parquet. SVP. Still he can 
be happy, and almost clean, while he has 
the pleasure he ought to enjoy, just of 
feeling that he is in France. 
W. F. STOCKLEY. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
COUSINS GERMAN. 


For upwards of half a century we En- 
glish have travelled unrestingly in German 
lands, have bathed in German baths, drunk 
of German springs, economized in German 
towns, and educated our children at Ger- 
man polytechnicums and conservatoriums ; 
yet, thanks to our insular custom of stay- 
ing at hotels where the cooking is Anglo- 
French, the waiters hybrid, and the cham- 
bermaids Swiss, the knowledge possessed 
by the average Englishman of the man- 
ners and habits of the average German is 
as scanty as it is incorrect. It will be 
found that the Englishman’s belief is that 
his German cousin is a sluggish, phleg- 
matic, prosaic sort of person, with few 
ideas beyond his pipe and his beer. As 
a matter of fact, the German is excitable, 
impulsive, and quick-tempered, with an 
abnormally long tongue; while in mind he 
is a most curious mixture of prose and 
poetry, of cynical common sense and vis- 
ionary sentimentality. He has little self- 
control, and no reserve at all; indeed, the 
latter quality he neither understands nor 
appreciates. The secret of these national 
idiosyncrasies lies in the fact that, owing 
to political and social causes, Germany 
has not advanced in civilization as she has 
advanced in power and importance. This 
assertion must not, however, be taken in 
an altogether uncomplimentary sense. 
Civilization is a very good thing in moder- 
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ation, but it is perhaps better to have too 
little of it than too much. 

In some respects social life in Germany 
at the present day affords a fairly accurate 
picture of social life in England nearly a 
century ago. The dinner hour is a case 
in point. No highly civilized nation dines 
heavily in the middle of the day, and then 
curls itself up to sleep for the best part of 
the afternoon. The Germans, however, 
cling to their “* Mittagessen,” and it would, 
perhaps, be awkward to alter the time of 
the meal, since that would necessitate the 
invention of a new word for “dinner.” In 
more aristocratic German circles the din- 
ner hour varies from three to five, a custom 
that reminds one of the abnormally long 
evenings and endless “ round games ” en- 
joyed by Jane Austen’s heroines. Worst 
of all, however, are the formal entertain- 
ments in Germany, such as the “ Tafel,” 
given, fortunately, only on grand occasions, 
such as a silver wedding, christening, or 
birthday. Dinner usually begins at three 
or four o’clock, and continues with slight 
interruptions of singing, acting, and 
speech-making, until twelve o’clock the 
next morning. Our English dinner-par- 


ties, even at the worst and dreariest early 
Victorian era, could never have attained 
such dimensions, if only from the fact that 


neither English tongues nor English stom- 
achs can stand the same amount of wear 
and tear as their German equivalents. 

When an Englishman makes his first 
acquaintance with Germany, he is gener- 
ally struck by the politeness of the people, 
except, of course, the post-office and rail- 
way Officials. He is quite embarrassed 
by the invariable “ Bitte sehr” with which 
his modest “ Danke ”is received. He ob- 
serves with envy and admiration the grace- 
ful ease with which a German raises his 
hat and utters his “Guten Tag,” or 
“ Adieu,” as he enters or leaves a railway 
carriage or a shop, his unfailing presence 
of mind and savoir faire in society, his 
wonderful flow of conversation on any 
topic that may be introduced. He can 
kiss an elderly lady’s hand without looking 
a fool, and he will take the trouble to talk 
to and draw out the shyest schoolgirl of 
seventeen. It must be allowed that the 
German girl is better off in society than 
her English or American cousin. Instead 
of being compelled to make conversation 
for, and amuse her cavalier, or else be voted 
a bore, it is her part to be talked to, enter- 
tained, and paid court to. She is even 
considered inclined to be fast if she takes 
an equal share in the conversation. 

But to return to manners and the re- 
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verse side of the medal. When the En- 
glishman finds himself on familiar terms 
in German society, his ideas respecting 
Teutonic politeness undergo a change, or 
rather he discovers that fine manners do 
not invariably prove the possession of 
good breeding. For example, at a party 
where English strangers are present it is 
the commonest thing for the guests to dis- 
cuss English politics, habits, and customs, 
with a candor only equalled by their igno- 
rance of the subject. A German gentle- 
man will cheerfully inform his English 
neighbor that there is no music in En- 
gland except “ Katzenmusik ;”’ or that the 
English army was defeated in every battle 
in Egypt; or else that the English are, 
taken as a whole, a brutal and arrogant 
race. If any one resents these flowery 
compliments, the most unfeigned surprise 
is evinced by the rest of the company. It 
is so kind, so charitable of them, they con- 
sider, to tell the ignorant foreigner of his 
little faults and failings. The only way 
for an Englishman to hold his own in such 
society is to turn the conversation upon 
the subject of India and the English col- 
onies, with an occasional allusion to the 
superiority of our navy. This has the 
instant effect of reducing the German, if 
not to silence, at least toa more subdued 
and respectful frame of mind. 

Another trait which in England would 
scarcely be looked upon as the height of 
good breeding, is the habit of asking in- 
numerable personal questions, even of 
almost complete strangers. But most 
startling of all is the constant discussion, 
especially at meals, of the proper treat- 
ment of that very important object, from 
a German point of view, the “ Magen.” 
The Magen is looked upon as a kind of 
idol with a capricious and often evil dis- 
position, It must always be considered 
and propitiated. Sacrifices must fre- 
quently be made to it, and in the summer 
it must be taken to some fashionable 
watering-place to undergo a “Kur.” It 
really might be thought that the Germans 
hold, with certain of the ancient philoso- 
phers, that their souls are situated in their 
stomack:s. . 

One of the most striking proofs of the 
backward state of civilization in Germany 
is the undoubted inferiority of the women 
tothe men. This is to be noticed in all 
ranks and conditions of life, and is the 
more curious since the German girl usu- 
ally receives an admirable education, not 
only in “ book learning,” but also in cook- 
ery and needlework. Yet after her mar- 
riage she accepts her position as the 
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‘“ Hausfrau ” and “ Hausmutter,” with few 
ideas or aspirations beyond her kitchen 
and her nursery, and no topics of conver- 
sation except the iniquity of her servants 
and the extravagance of her neighbors. 
Her husband, on the other hand, is, as a 
rule, original and intelligent, and would be 
an agreeable conversationalist, if he were 
not too argumentative and self-opinionated. 
In theatrical matters the same contrast 
may be noticed. The actors are invari- 
ably better than the actresses, the tenors 
and baritones outshine the sopranos and 
contraltos ; even the male ballet dancers 
are more agile and graceful than their 
short-petticoated colleagues. 

There are one or two particulars in 
which it must candidly be allowed ovr 
German cousins set us an excellent ex- 
ample. Perhaps the most important of 
these is their national thoroughness. 
They possess that capacity for taking 
infinite pains which has been incorrectly 
defined as genius. Honest, minute, untir- 
ing industry is the secret of their success 
as scientists, as antiquarians, and as mu- 
sicians. Thanks to the comparatively 
uncivilized state of the country, cheap 
competition does not flourish in Germany 
to the same extent as in England, and the 
German tradesman has not yet become a 
past-master in the noble art of “scamp- 
ing.” On the other hand, in crafts that 
require clever fingers and a lighé touch he 
is still some way behind. 

It may freely be acknowledged that our 
cousins understand the art of living better 
than we. The struggle to “keep up ap- 
pearances” is almost unknown, simply 
because there is no disgrace in being 
poor. The most infinitesimal economies 
are practised, and so far from being 
ashamed of them, the German “ Hausfrau ” 
proclaims them with triumphant self-com- 
placency. No unnecessary expense is 
incurred for servants, one chcerful, hard- 
working slavey sufficing, with the mis- 
tress’s help, to serve even a well-to-do 
household. Instead of wasting their 
money in a futile attempt to appear better 
off than they are, or to outshine their 
neighbors, the Germans spend their spare 
cash upon well-earned recreation. The- 
atres, concerts, foreign travel, take the 
place of butler, jobbed brougham, and 
bad dinner-parties. Germany is essen- 
tially the paradise for poor gentility, not 
because everything is cheap by any means, 
but because the mode of life is simple and 
expectations are small. 

The motto “Live and let live” is, we 
should imagine, that held in most esteem 
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in the Fatherland. One hears of no tem- 
perance agitators, district visitors, or ves- 
try meetings ; no guilds, bands, or societies 
for the practice of all the Christian virtues, 
though there are “ Vereins ” in plenty for 
the practice of music and good fellowship. 
The poor are left to manage their own 
affairs, except that they are compelled to 
insure against sickness and oldage. They 
work longer hours and lead harder lives 
than the English poor, but they have more 
amusements of a wholesome kind, and 
manage to enjoy themselves without get- 
ting drunk, in spite of the lack of a Blue 
Ribbon Army. 

The Germans, more especially those of 
the Lutheran persuasion, are not a church- 
going race. The men are for the most 
part avowed free-thinkers. The best 
among them are moral rather than reli- 
gious, refusing to be fettered by any doc- 
trine or creed, but leading upright lives, 
for their own satisfaction and for the 
benefit of the community. The women, 
if they belong to the “unco’ guid,” attend 
church once a fortnight or so, otherwise, 
half-a-dozen times a year is thought suff- 
cient. A really good and pious German 
lady once informed the writer that if she 
went to church every Sunday she would 
be considered quite eccentric, while if she 
refused to go to a party or theatre on the 
ground that it would be breaking the Sab- 
bath, her friends would certainly be re- 
quested to place her under proper restraiut. 
No doubt the national objection to church- 
going is partly due to the length and drear- 
iness of the services. It must- require 
uncommon patience and a highly devout 
frame of mind to endure chorales sung 
with most exasperating deliberation, and 
sermons an hour or more in length. 

It requires some courage in the space 
of a short article to touch at all upon such 
an inexhaustible subject as the German 
language, whose very copiousness forms 
the worst stumbling-block in the path of 
the English student; indeed, the despair 
of the latter generally reaches its climax 
when he finds himself expected to learn, 
remember, and use in the right place, at 
least a dozen equivalents for each of our 
useful little verbs, “ to put,” and “ to get.” 
But while far from wishing that our own 
should ever equal the German language 
in “pomp and circumstance,” it is as well 
to mention that there are two or three 
words contained in the latter which we 
might adopt with much advantage, since 
in each case we have the “thing” without 
the power to express it. First, then, let 
us introduce the word “ Backfisch,” for 
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we have the Backfisch always with us. 
She ranges from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age, keeps a diary, climbs trees se- 
cretly, blushes on the smallest provoca- 
tion, and has no conversation. She is the 
feminine counterpart of the hobbledehoy, 
and is a mixture of the hoyden, the bread- 
and-butter miss, and the éugénue of the 
French stage. As we possess no one 
descriptive term for her, we might, for 
convenience sake, adopt the German Back- 
fisch, although it is not a pretty word, and 
the derivation is slightly obscure. 

Then there is the verb to “bummeln,” 
which is an almost exact equivalent of the 
French “flaner.” Now the nearest that 
the English language approaches to this 
word is in our “stroll” or “lounge,” but 
to “ bummeln” means a great deal more 
than either of these. It means to walk 
slowly down a much-frequented street, 
such as Unter den Linden, in Berlin, or 
Prager Strasse, in Dresden, or the left 
side of Regent Street, at the most fash- 
ionable hour of the day, to stop and look 
in at the photograph shops that you have 
seen a hundred times before, to stare at 
all the prettiest women you meet, and 
criticise them to the friend who accompa- 
nies you, to look with the eye of a would- 
be connoisseur at the horses that pass, to 


talk and smoke unceasingly, and when you 
have reached the bottom of the street to 
turn round and repeat the whole perform- 
ance, finally ending in a restaurant or a 


Biergarten. We do not “bummeln” so 
much or so thoroughly as the Germans, 
but still we do it sufficiently to require a 
proper word for it. 

Lastly, there is the convenient, and, 
for ladies, really indispensable verb, to 
“schwarmen.” The best definition of 
this word seems to be the falling in love 
in a purely impersonal manner with the 
artistic or intellectual gifts of any more or 
less distinguished man or woman. It is 
possible, for example, to “schwarmen ” 
for actors, singers, authors, doctors, mili- 
tary commanders, preachers, and painters. 
A German girl can schwarmen for any 
or all of these, whether they be male or 
female, and openly avow the same, without 
even her mother taking alarm. She can 
send bouquets to one, and write for auto- 
graphs from another, buy photographs of a 
third, and, in short, play at suffering from 
a grand passion in the most innocent and 
enjoyable fashion. A man can schwarmen, 
too, but the objects of his “ schwarmerei ” 
very seldom happen to be of his own sex. 
They are usually of the artistic profes- 
sion, and pretty as well as talented. Now 
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English people are no whit behind their 
German cousins in the practice of 
schwarming, but they are sadly hampered 
by having no term wherewith to express 
their enthusiasm which shall never be 
liable to misconstruction or misinterpreta- 
tion. Therefore it is much to be wished 
that into the next English dictionary that 
is published the words “ Backfisch,” 
“bummeln,” and “schwarmen,” may be 
introduced. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that 
the English are looked upon in a more 
favorable light in Germany at the present 
time than they were a few years ago, nota- 
bly during the illness and short reign of 
the emperor Frederick. The Germans 
still regard some of our national habits 
and customs as eccentric, and even un- 
seemly, but that we have no right to re- 
sent, since we amply return the compli- 
ment. Still, they make more allowances 
for us thanformerly. If we are somewhat 
brusque in manner, and wanting in the due 
observance of forms and ceremonies, yet 
we are believed to mean well. We are 
generally considered to be a straightfor- 
ward, trustworthy sort of people, and 
particularly satisfactory in our business 
relations. Altogether, it may be said that 
for the time being a reaily “cousinly” 
feeling prevails between the English and 
the Germans, and for the sake of both na- 
tions it is to be hoped that this may long 
contin"e. 


From The Daily News. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER: HIS GRIEFS AND 
jJoYS. 

It is a laudable custom to hold up to 
honor the profession of the schoolmaster. 
It is a custom less laudable, but far more 
common, to hold the man himself up to 
ridicule. The “pedagogue” is always 
considered fair game. The “usher” is 
always supposed, at least, to be the butt 
of all his scholars. He is the legitimate 
quarry of the maker of cartoons. He is 
as regular a piece of comic “property” 
with writers of a certain class, especially 
of some who write what they are pleased 
to call books for boys, as the clown in the 
Christmas pantomime. The masters in 
the great public schools have, it is true, a 
recognized position. They are men of 
some importance. They have learnt to 
hold their own. It is even rumored that 
instances have even been known of their 
giving themselves airs. But the private 
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schoolmaster, honorable as his calling is 
declared to be, useful and important as it 
certainly is, is —unless exceptionably fa- 
vorable conditions have brought him to 
the front—no man. How any mortal in 
his sober senses can voluntarily adopt 
such a profession isastanding marvel. In 
nine cases out of ten he would earn more 
at sweeping acrossing. There would at 
least be no doubt then about his position 
in society. 

Even for him, however, there is balm. 
His holidays are real, solid, substantial 
compensations. There is frequent outcry 
that they are too long. But it is too often 
forgotten that the schoolmaster has no 
Sundays; by no means all his Saturday 
afternoons. His work begins early and 
continues late; the responsibility of his 
charge is never entirely off his shoulders. 
There are play hours certainly, but the 
right employment of leisure time needs 
as careful oversight as the more ordinary 
work of the school hours themselves. 
There are the games. In wet weather 
there is the workshop. There are natural 
history collections, there is drawing, and 
the writing of essays. The fact is that 


the poor pedagogue of to-day is expected 
to be at once an athlete and an engineer, 
an artist, a naturalist, a dictionary of uni- 


versal information. Eight hours a day, 
indeed! The schoolmaster’s day is often 
ten hours, sometimes fifteen, and there are 
seven days in his working week. But, as 
the poet sings: — 

Many a green isle needs must be 

In the deep wide sea of misery ; 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 

Never thus could voyage on 

Day and night, and night and day, 

Drifting on his dreary way. 
Even the monotonous work of correct- 
ing papers has its bright side. It is the 
experience of every examiner to come 
occasionally across those sparkles of fear- 
ful and wonderful erudition which, when 
they are exposed in print, the uninitiated 
are apt to take for mere invention. They 
are easy enough to invent. It is quite 
possible that some of them are made up 
for the market. But the real thing hasa 
ring about it that is pleasant to the weary 
soul of the examiner. However low the 
midnight oil is burning it must put new 
heart into a man to read that “ Alfred the 
Great invented the solar system,” or to 
learn that “ England expects every man to 
do his duty” was an expression “ first 
made use of by William the Conqueror at 
the battle of Waterloo.” The three par- 
ties in the state in the reign of James I. 
were lately described by a juvenile histo- 
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rian as “ Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh.” The girl who in reply to 
the question, “ What do you know of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold,” wrote that it 
was “A field covered with buttercups,” 
was a poetess born. It is sad to think 
that such a splendid flash of original gen- 
ius was not rewarded with the highest 
marks attainable. It need perhaps hardly 
be said that it was a girl who defined par- 
allel straight lines as “ Those which con- 
verse as they retire.” 

Science is a rock on which young can- 
didates are very apt to come to grief, 
“ The heart,” wrote an embryo physiolo- 
gist, “is situated in the stomach,” which 
is true, if not scientific, as he will himself 
be willing to allow when he has attained 
to years of discretion. A juvenile engi- 
neer was asked, ** How does the hot water 
get from the kitchen boiler to the cistern 
in the roof?” His answer, written evi- 
dently by the light of his own domestic 
experience, was, “It goes up in a jug.” 
It might be thought that even the young- 
est student of divinity would find no diffi- 
culty in giving a clear idea of the curse 
pronounced on Adam. But it is only the 
other day that a paper was sent up in 
which the doom of our common ancestor 
was stated thus: “He was to eat bread 
until he sweated.” The consequences of 
such a fate will hardly bear contemplation 
by the sober mind of man, but the boy 
was equal to the occasion. “And,” he 
went on, “to go upon his stomach.” But 
now all these things areover. The papers 
are all corrected. The places have been 
made out. The prizes have been given 
away. The flock is scattered, and the 
schoolmaster is free. Like Mr. Calver- 
ley’s “astonished donkey,” he “ finds that 
he is really loose.” For the boys the 
freedom begins on the eventful morning 
when the train steams slowly from the 
station. For the master there remain the 
bills, the reports, the letters home. But 
even for him a time will come. Even to 
the jaded and frequently calumniated dom- 
inie there will arrive a day when he, too, 
will taste the true delights of freedom; 
when on the mountain or the river, with 
oar or sail, or gun or rod, or ice axe, “ re- 
mote ” it may be, “ unfriended ” even, but 
“ melancholy ” never, he will for a space 
forget the worries of his workaday worid. 
Who shall grudge him his few weeks of 
freedom — his few short weeks of respite 
from a toil destined only too surely to ruin 
his digestion and shorten his temper, even 
if his case should be so very fortunate and 
so very rare that it does not bring down 





his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 





